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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE BANK OP ENGLAND, 

History of the Bank of England, its Times and 
Traditions, By John Francis, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Willoughby and Co. E. Wilson. 

An account of this great centre of our monetary 

world was a desideratum, which we wonder has 

not been supplied long ago, for its operations 

and effects are of general interest and vast im- 

portance. We know not how much depends 

upon it :—the facile carrying on of government, 
peace or war, profit or loss in our transactions 
with foreign countries, the prices of our food and 
raiment, the condition of our purses and pockets, 
our respect in society, our acceptation or rejec- 
tion when in love, our living and our life. 
Happy is he who has the Bank in friendly rela- 
tions, and yet, strange problem! we see that 
even the being a Director in it does not ensure 
the gifts of fortune. How is it that persons, 
thought to be most eompetent to guide the 
affairs of the nation, cannot successfully shape 
their own? Mr. Francis’ book does not tell us 
that; but it can suggest the notion that the old 
style of old England’s trade and commerce has 
yielded to a new spirit, and that yoomees | has 
given way tospecula:ion, and that speculation 
has led to monopoly, and that monopoly (like 
Aaron’s serpent) has swallowed all the rest. The 
competent middle classes have lost much of their 
independence, and have become all but slaves to 
the millionaires, A wide gap has been created 
between the higher and lower ranks ; would’ we 
could witness the intermediate steps restored ! 
Great controversies ever and anon spring up 
in regard to the proceedings of the Bank of Eing- 
land; in regard to the return to cash payments, 
or the measure of value by gold, to the conse- 
quent decrease of the circulation, and to the 
substitution to a prodigious extent of bill traffic 
for bank notes. ‘The bed of Procrustes seems to 
us to have been the model of the unchangeable 
gold standard ; to which every limb and motion 
of the busy earth must be fitted, though popula- 
tion may be doubled, and every form and requi- 
site of cireumstances may be changed. And 
another odd feature of the new bed is that it is 
itself as changeable as other things, and expands 
or contracts according to accidents which have 
nothing to do with the measurement in question. 
But these are the puzzles of political economy, 
and what strikes us — forcibly is, that we 
were some years ago the most prosperous le 
on the face of the globe, and that we have teat 
time to time adopted theoretical views and mea- 
sures to make-us far more prosperous, the con- 
sequences of which have been a considerable 
increase of difficulty, and vicissitude, and distress, 
and pauperism throughout the British Empire ! 
At any rate the questions have come to a crisis 
at the present day, and it remains to be deter- 
mined whether we are to lock up as much of the 
life blood of our circulating medium in the vaults 
of the Bank, as would invigorate the whole 
system, meter ja it as the human heart does 
its arterial and venous flood, without regard to 
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universal enterprise of England; but why we 
cannot to a certain extent coin precious stones, 
land, houses, property as well as bullion, is a 
mystery we do not pretend fo understand. We 
remember Sir I. Brunel calculating that there 
were as many gold watches a our popula- 
tion as if laid touching each other along the 
turnpike-road would reach some fifty miles ; 
why cannot we have them represented in circu- 
lation? But truce to discussions upon what 
nobody seems to agree about; and to the His- 
tory of the Bank, which is blamed and praised 
for precisely the same acts, just as parties see 
them through the light of their own pursuits or 
wants. 

Mr. Francis’ early description of the money- 
lending classes in England shows us the Jews 
severely oppressed, first mouthed to be last swal- 
lowed, whenever king or feudal lord needed 
their riches; but still not utterly destroyed, 
because they might be used again and again. 

“It appears, then, (he says) from the slight 
sketch given of this remarkable body, that the 
writer is justified in terming them the compul- 
sory bankers of the period. ‘Their earliest known 
persecution occurred in 1189, during the reign 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, about the period that 
the first European bank, the bank of Venice, 
was established. While the rude barbarism of 
the north resorted to the poliey sliortly to be 


described, Venice, with all the grandeur of an’ 


advanced commercial knowledge, established, 
upon a scale so just that it has sineeserved as a 
model for its successors, the earliest bank in 
Europe. 

‘Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
the country ceased to receive support from the 
Hebrew. Edward I., unable to resist a‘ grant 
from Parliament, and stimulated by the prospect 
of an immediate booty, consented to the expul- 
sion of this people from England. With what 
circumstances of degradation and cruelty it was 
conducted, let the chronicles of the time repeat ; 
but from this period to their re-admission, 


uring the government of the great and politic 


Cromwell, in the seventeenth century, they 
ceased to interfere with the monetary or com- 
mercial transactions of the English commu- 
nity. 

“Tt is, we think, difficult to account, except- 
ing by the bigotry of the age, for the intense 
hatred borne to this insulted race. It would, 
perhaps, be still more difficult to find a reason 
for the great folly which prompted their expul- 
sion, at the expense of a revenue so easily ob- 
tained, were it not possible that some light may 
be thrown on, and some excuse made for, this 
great political error, by the fact, that, in the 
same century, the Lombards, by which general 
term the early Italian merchants of Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice were known, came over 
and established themselves in the street which 
still bears their name. With them came many 
of the arts and the skill of trade; with them 
came the only knowledge of banking, then pos- 
sessed; with them came into more common use 
‘the wonderful invention’ of bills of exchange, 
by the agency of which they remitted money to 
theirown country. Success followed exertion ; 
a firm footing was obtained by the skilful Lom- 
bard ; he was the first who, uniting to the art of 
the goldsmith the science of the banker, took 
the initiative in that business, which has sinee 
been the agency of so much good, and which has 


been found to increase with the trade and com- 
merce of the country.” 

The Goldsmiths succeeded : 

“They were a rich body ; and it was natural 
that the richest should be most trusted. Those 
servants, therefore, who yet remained in charge 
of their master’s money, lent it, at 4d. per cent. 
per diem, to the Goldsmith, who saw a new 
branch of business opening, and caught the first 
glimpse of modern banking. The troubles of 
the time, which prevented country gentlemen 
from keeping their rents in their own mansions, 
made them glad to remit it to persons of respon- 
sibility. ‘The Goldsmith was equally glad to 
pay a small interest, with the prospect of lending 
it at an increased profit. The necessitous mer- 
chant applied for loans at a high usance. The 
rich deposited their cash, for security, without 
interest. The widow and the orphan received 
four per cent,; and, with the money thus ob- 
tained, the Goldsmith was able to increase his 
business by the somewhat new branch of dis- 
counting bills. 

“They thus became money borrowers and re« 
ceivers of rents. They lent money to the King 
on the security of the taxes. The receipts they 
issued for the money lodged at their houses, cir- 
culated from-hand to hand, and were known by 
the name of Goldsmiths’ Notes. These may be 
considered the first kind of bank notes issued in 
England.” 

Sir Thomas Gresham was the author of a great 
advance, but 

“The celebrity of the first banking house 
belongs, by common consent, to Mr. Francis 
Child, This gentleman, who was the father of 
his profession, and possessed of large property, 
began business shortly after the restoration. He 
was ety apprentice to William Wheeler, 
goldsmith and banker, whose shop was on the 
site of the present banking house. The founda- 
tion of his importance arose from the good old 
fashion of marrying his master’s daughter, and 
through. this, he succeeded to the estate and 
business, The latter he subsequently confined 
entirely to the banking department.” 

Child’s books date back to 1620; Messrs. 
Hoares’ to 1680 ; and Messrs. Snows’ to 1685. 

William Paterson, within a few years from 
this period, schemed and founded the National 
Bank. Of him Mr. Francis observes: 

** William Paterson, one of those men whose 
capacity is measured by failure or success, was 
the originator of the new Bank; and it is, per- 
haps, unfortunate for his fame, that no biography 
exists of this remarkable person. As the pro- 
jector of the present bank of Scotland, as the 
very soul of the celebrated Darien Company, 
abd os the founder of the Bank of England, he 
deserves notice. A speculative as well as an 


adventurous man, he proved his belief in the 


practicability of the Darien scheme by accom- 
panying that unfortunate expedition; and the 
formation of the Bank of England was the object 
of his desires and the subject of his thoughts for 
a long time previous to its establishment. 
“William Patterson was born in Traillflatt, 
in the county of Dumfries, in 1658. Having 
been educated for the church, he indulged a 
naturally adventurous disposition, by visiting 
the West Indian Islands under pretext of con- 
verting the Indians. His real occupation is 
stated however to have been very different, .as 
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those daring buccaneers, the exploits of whom 
form so romantic a chapter in the byeways of 
history. During this period Paterson made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the capabi- 
lities of the Isthmus of Darien, better known as 
the Isthmus of Panama. ‘This place, which is 
between Mexico and Peru,’ says a modern 
writer, ‘is within six weeks’ sail of most parts of 
Europe, the East Indies, and a part of China. 
It is in the heart of the West India Islands, and 
not far from North America. It is one of the 
best situations for a colony from a trading and 
manufacturing country on the face of the earth.’ 
The same opinion was entertained by Paterson, 
who must have been thoroughly acquainted with 
the position and natural advantages of the place ; 
and from his youth contemplated its coloniza- 
tion.” 

The attempt and its fatal results are well 
known; they saddened the heart of Scotland for 
many aday. After much opposition from con- 
flicting interests, Paterson achieved the founda- 
tion of the Bank by Royal charter, on the 27th 
of July, 1694. 

“In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection 
of a more stately structure, the Bank of England 
commenced operations. Here, in one room, 
with almost primitive simplicity, were gathered 


all who performed the duties of the establish-. 


ment. ‘I looked into the great hall where the 
Bank is‘kept,’ says the graceful essayist of the 
day, ‘and was not a little pleased to see the 
directors, secretaries, and clerks, with all the 
other members of that wealthy Corporation, 
ranged in their several stations according to the 
_— they hold in that just and regular economy.’ 

e secretaries and clerks altogether numbered 
but fifty-four, while their united salaries did not 
exceed £4350. But the picture is a pleasant 
one, and though so much unlike present usages, 
it is a doubtful question whether our forefathers 
did not acrive more benefit from intimate asso- 
ciation with and kindly feelings towards their 
inferiors, than their descendants receive from the 
broad line of demarcation adopted at the present 


4 1732 greater accommodations were required 
for carrying on the business, and “It was una- 
nimously resolved to erect a hall and office in 
Threadneedle Street; and the site chosen for 
the new edifice was that of the house and garden 
of Sir John Houblon, first governor of the Bank. 
The structure was contracted for by Dunn and 
Townshend, eminent builders of the day, after 
designs by Mr. George Sampson. 

“On Thursday, the 3rd of August, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the new building was 
commenced; a stone, on which the names of the 
directors were placed, being made the founda- 
tion for one of the pillars. Twenty guineas 
were presented to the workmen for distribution ; 
and on the 5th of June, 1734, business was com- 
menced in that edifice, the present importance 


of which. is unparalleled in the history of mone- | Th 


tary establishments. Notwithstanding the saga- 
city of those who governed its concerns, it may 
reasonably be questioned whether they imagined 
the time would ever arrive when its buildings 
would occupy acres; when the movements of 
its governors, in the words of the historiographer 
of London, would influence the whole body of 
the public, its offices expel a church from its 
site, and emulate the palaces of emperors. 

- * * * * * * * 


“The total number employed at present is 
upwards of nine hundred, and their salaries ex- 
ceed £210,000. * * * ® * * 

So early as 1697, in ‘Some thoughts of the 
interest of England’ a proposal was made ‘that 
the Bank of England be branched into every 
city and market town in England, and that the 
several branches be accountable to the general 
Bank in London for the profits of the respective 
branches;’ Had this plan been carried into 





effect, some of those crises which have borne 
ruin into many happy homes would have been 
averted. The entire circulation would have been 
in the hands of an estabishment equal in stability 
to the government.” 

The bubble schemes which have plagued and 
shaken the country since then are described in 
their order of succession, as well as their effects 
upon the Bank and public credit. Besides the 
mighty ones, Mississippi, South Sea, &c., &c., 
some of the minor projects for extorting money 
from credulity are curious enough : 

“‘Schemes were proposed which would have 
been extravagant in 1825, and which stamped 
the minds of those who entertained them with 
what may be truly termed a commercial lunacy. 
One was for the ‘ discovery of perpetual motion.’ 
Another was for subscribing two millions and a 
half to ‘a promising design hereafter to be pro- 
mulgated,.’ A third was a ‘ Company for carrying 
on an undertaking of great advantage, but no- 
body to know what it is ; every subscriber who 
deposits £2 per share, to be entitled to £100 per 
annum.’ ven this insolent attempt on the 
credulity of the nation succeeded ; and when the 
arch-rogue opened his shop, the house was beset 
with applicants. In five hours £2000 were de- 
posited in the hands of the projector, and from 
that day he ceased to be heard of in England. 
Projects like these enlisted the lowest with the 
highest. On some sixpence, and on others one 
shilling, per cent. was paid; and as no capital 
was required the comparative beggar might in- 
dulge in the same advantageous gambling, and 
enjoy the same bright castles in the air, which 
marked the dreams of the rich and the great. 
Some came so low as to ask only one shilling 
deposit on every thousand pounds. Persons of 
quality, of both sexes, were engaged in these. 
Avarice triumphed over dignity ; gentlemen met 
their brokers at taverns; ladies at their milliners’ 
shops. The English historian says, ‘ All distinc- 
tions of party, religion, sex, character, and cir- 
cumstances, were swallowed up in this universal 
concern, or in some such pecuniary project. 
Exchange Alley was filled with a strange con- 
course of statesmen and clergymen, church- 
men and dissenters, Whigs and Tories, physicians, 
lawyers, tradesmen, and even multitudes of 
females, All other professions and employments 
were utterly rejected; the people’s attention 
wholly engrossed by this and other chimerical 
schemes, which were known by the denomina- 
tion of bubbles.’ 

“‘ Among the schemes advertised in derision of 
the propensity of the day, was one ‘ for making 
Butter from Beech trees ;’ another for ‘ an engine 
to remove the South Sea House to Moorfields ;’ 
a third ‘ for teaching wise men to cast nativities.’ 
The clerks of the South Sea Company found it a 
prosperous period. As the lapse of a day might 
make 100 per cent. difference, a £20 note was 
frequently given to expedite the transaction. 
ese perquisites were so great, that they wore 
lace dresses, and answered when remonstrated 
with, that ‘if they did not put gold upon their 
clothes, they could not make away with half 
their earnings. 

“New companies started up every day under 
the countenance of the prime nobility. The 
prince of Wales was constituted governor of the 
Welsh Copper Company, (by which he made 
sixty thousand pounds, and then withdrew his 
name ;) the Duke of Bridgewater formed an as- 
sociation for building houses in London and 
Westminster; and the Duke of Chandos ap- 
peared at the head of the York Buildings Com- 
pany. 

‘* Another ingenious fraud consisted of the 
‘Globe permits,’ square bits of playing card, on 
which were impressed in wax the Bio tavern, 
and inscribed on them ‘sail cloth permits.’ 
These cards were merely permissions to subscribe 
to some future Sail Cloth Company, and were 





currently sold at sixty guineas each. The con. 
fusion and crowd were so great that the same 
shares were sometimes sold at the same moment 
£100 higher in one part of the Alley than another,” 

Another phenomenon was created by the 
Bank, Sixty-four years after its establishment the 
first forged note was presented for payment ; and 
“to Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford linen. 
draper, belongs the melancholy celebrity of 
having led the van in this new phase of crime 
in the year 1758. ‘The records of his life do not 
show want, beggary, or starvation urging him 
but a simple desire to seem greater than he was, 
By one of the artists employed, and there were 
several engaged on different parts of the notes, 
the discovery was made. The criminal had 
filled up to the number of twenty, and deposited 
them in the hands of a young lady to whom he 
was attached, as a proof of his wealth. Thereis 
no calculating how much longer Bank notes 
might have been free from imitation, had this 
man not shewn with what ease they might be 
counterfeited. From this period forged notes 
became common.” 

His execution did not deter others from the 
offence, and many a neck was forfeited to the 
halter before the late abolition of capital punish- 
ment for this crime. Some of the stories are 
very romantic, and some very ingenious, ez. gr; 

‘Tn 1780, a gentleman of eminence in the mer- 
cantile world, was grieved by the contents of a 
letter which he received from a correspondent at 
Hamburgh, the post-mark of which it bore, 
From the statement it contained, it appeared 
that a person most minutely described, hai 
defrauded the writer, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, of £3,000. The letter continued to 
say, information had been obtained that the 
detrauder—the dress and person of whom it 
described—was occasionally to be seen on the 
Dutch Walk of the Royal Exchange. The ob- 
ject of the writer was to induce his correspon- 
dent to invite the party to dinner; and by any 
moral force which could be used, compel him to 
return the money; adding, that if he should be 
found amenable to reason, and evince any signs 
of repentance, he might be dismissed with a 
friendly caution and five hundred pounds, as he 
was a near relation of the writer. As the gen- 
tleman whose name it bore was a profitable cor- 
respondent, the London merchant kept a keen 
watch on the Dutch Walk, and was at last suc- 
cessful in meeting, and being introduced to the 
cheat. The invitation to dine was accepted; 
and the host having previously given notice to 
his family to quit the table soon after dinner, 
acquainted his visitor with his knowiedge of the 
fraud. Alarm and horror were depicted in the 
countenance of the young man, who, with tones 
apparently tremulous from emotion, begged his 
disgrace might not be made public. To this the 
merchant consented, provided the £3,000 were 
returned. The visitor sighed deeply; but said 
that to return all was impossible, as he had un: 
fortunately spent part of the amount. The re- 
mainder, however, he proposed to yield instantly, 
and the notes were handed to the merchant, 
who, after dilating upon the goodness of the 
man he had robbed, concluded his moral lesson 
by handing a cheque for £500 as a proof of his 
beneficence. The following morning the gen- 
tleman went to the banker to deposit the money 
he had received, when, to his great surprise, he 
was told that the notes were counterfeit. His 
next inquiries were concerning the cheque, but 
that had been cashed shortly after the opening 
of the bank. He immediately sent an express to 
his Hamburgh correspondent, who replied that 
the letter was a forgery; and that no fraud had 
been committed upon him. The whole affair 
had been plotted by a gang, some of whom were 
on the continent, and some in England. * * 

‘‘Charles Price was one-of those men whose 
whole abilities ate employed in defrauding. At 
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the age of seventeen he left his home to seck a 
fortune; and threw himself on the world with 
the determination to live by it. He soon learned 
toplay many parts. Now a comedian ; and now 
a gentleman’s servant. At one time a rogue, 
and the companion of rogues; and then a frau- 
dulent brewer or a fraudulent bankrupt. Great 
talent was employed in enormous crimes; and 
great evil was the result. After trying his hand 
as a lottery - office keeper, stock- broker, and 
gambler, he attained sufficient importance to 
grace a work entitled the ‘ Swindler’s Chron- 
icle” From this the step was easy to the 
‘Newgate Calendar ;’ and he embarked in a 
bold, skilful, and resolute career of fraud on the 
Bank. His only confidant was his mistress, 
He practised engraving till he became proficient. 
He made his own ink. He manufactured his 
own paper. With a private press he worked his 
own notes ; and he counterfeited the signatures 
of the cashiers, until the resemblance was com- 
plete. Master of all that could successfully de- 
ceive, he defied alike fortune and the Bank 
directors; and even these operations in his own 
house were transacted in a disguise sufficient to 
baffle the most penetrating. 

“About the year 1780 a note was brought to 
the Bauk for payment. So complete were all 
its parts; so masterly the engraving; so correct 
the signatures ; so skilful the water-mark, that 
it was promptly paid; and only discovered to be 
a forgery when it reached a particular depart- 
ment. From that period forged paper continued 
to be presented, especially at the time of lottery 
drawing. Consultations were held with the 
police. Plans were laid to ensure detection. 
Every effort was made to trace the forger. Clarke, 
the Forrester of his day, went, like a sluth- 
hound, on the track ; for in those days the ex- 
pressive word ‘blood-money’ was known. Up 
toa certain point there was little difficulty ; but 
beyond this the most consummate art defied the 
ingenuity of the officer. In whatever way the 
notes came, the train of discovery always paused 
at the lottery offices. Advertisements offering 
large rewards were circulated ; but the unknown 
forger baffled detection, at the expense of the 
Corporation. 

“Among other advertisements in the ‘ Daily 
Advertiser,’ in 1780, might be seen one for a 
servant; to which an answer was sent by a 
young man, in the employment of a musical in- 
strument maker, who, some time after, was 
called upon by a coachman, and informed that 
the advertiser was waiting in a coach to see the 
candidate for the situation. The young man 
went; and was desired to enter the conveyance, 
where he saw a person with something of the 
appearance of a foreigner, sixty or seventy years 
old, apparently troubled with the gout, as some 
yards of flannel were wrapped around his legs. 
A camblet surtout was buttoned around his 
mouth; a large patch placed over his left eye ; 
and nearly every part of his face was concealed. 
He affected much infirmity, and a faint hectic 
cough; and invariably presented the patched 
side to the view of the servant. After some 
conversation, in the course of which he represen- 
ted himself as guardian to a young nobleman of 
great fortune, the interview concluded with the 
engagement of the applicant ; and the new ser- 
vant was directed to call on Mr, Brank—the 
name by which he designated himself—at 29, 
Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. At this inter- 
view Brank inveighed against his whimsical ward 
for his love of speculating in lottery-tickets ; and 
told the servant that his principal duty would be 
to purchase them. After one or two meetings, 
ateach of which Brank kept his face muffled, he 
handed a £40 and £20 Bank note ; told the ser- 
vant to be very careful not to lose them; and 
directed him to buy lottery-tickets at separate 
offices. The young man went, fulfilled his in- 
structions, and at the moment he was returning, 





was suddenly called by his employer from 
the other side of the street, congratulated on 
his rapidity, and then told to go to various 
offices in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Exchange, and purchase more shares. ‘To do 
this £400 in Bank of England notes were handed 
him, and the wishes of the mysterious Mr. Brank 
were satisfactorily effected. These scenes were 
continually enacted, Notes to a large amount 
were thus circulated ; lottery-tickets purchased ; 
and Mr. Brank, always in a coach, with his face 
studiously concealed, ready on the spot to re- 
ecive them. ‘The surprise of the servant was 
somewhat excited ; but had he known that from 
the period he left his master to purchase the 
tickets, one female figure accompanied all his 
movements ; that when he entered the offices, it 
waited at the door, peered cautiously in at the 
window, hovered around him like a second 
shadow, watched him carefully, and never left 
him until once more he was in the company of 
his employer, that surprise would have been 
greatly increased. Again and again were these 
extraordinary scenes rehearsed ; again and again 
were lottery-tickets procured; and again and 
again was the servant allowed only to see the 
patched side of his master’s face. At last the 
Bank obtained a clue, and the servant was taken 
into custody, his simple statement disregarded, 
and his person incarcerated. The directors 
imagined that at last they had secured the actor 
in so many parts; that the flood of forged notes 
which had inundated the establishment would 
cease. Their hopes proved fallacious, and it was 
found’ that ‘old Patch’ had been sufficiently 
clever to baffle the Bank directors. The house 
in Titchfield-street was searched ; but Mr. Brank 
had deserted it. The servant was discharged 
from custody with a present of £20; the adver- 
tisements re-appeared; rewards were again 
freely offered; but in vain. The extraordinary 
Mr. Brank remained as inaccessible as ever, and 
the forgeries as usual became more plentiful 
about the period of the lotteries. But the mind 
of this man—a master in the art of crime—in- 
vented a new method of fraud. In 1785, the 
public prints report the following. ‘On the 
17th of December, £10 was paid into the Bank, 
for which the clerk, as usual, gave a. ticket to 
receive a Bank note of equal value. This ticket 
ought to have been carried immediately to the 
cashier, instead of which the bearer took it home 
and curiously added an 0 to the original sum, 
and returning, presented it so altered to the 
cashier, for which he received a note of £100. 
In the evening, the clerks found a deficiency in 
the accounts; and on examining the tickets of 
the day, not only that but two others were dis- 
covered to have been obtained in the same man- 
ner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered to 4, 
and in another to 5, by which the artist received, 
upon the whole, near £1000.’ The contriver of 
this ingenious fraud proved to be the same indi- 
vidual who had so long baffled the police; but 
in a short time his career was closed. One of 
the notes, given in pledge for costly articles of 
plate, with which he graced expensive enter- 
tainments, was traced to the silversmith, and 
after innumerable names, innumerable lodgings, 
and innumerable disguises, the end of Charles 
Price was fast approaching. With great inge- 
nuity he procured the destruction of his imple- 
ments, through the agency of his mistress, not- 
withstanding the acuteness of the police. The 
assurance of this man in the safety of his trans- 
formations had been complete. It has been seen 
that his accomplice in crime watched the person 
he employed; while Price was waiting close to 
the spot. Had any suspicious appearance occur- 
red at the lottery-office, she would immediately 
have given a signal to Price, who would have 
torn off his dress as old Patch, and appeared in 
his own character. He seems to have been 
thoroughly known as ‘ Patch,’ (from the cover- 





ing over his eye,) but his identity with Price, 
the lottery-oflice keeper and stock-jobber, was 
not suspected. His end was worthy his life. 
He employed his son to procure the necessary 
implements of destruction ; and the following 
morning he was found hanging. A jury sate 


upon the body, on which the old barbaric cus- 
tom was enacted; and midnight witnessed the 
cross-road receive the remains of the 


lonely 
forger. 

** The desire of the directors to discover the 
makers of forged notes, produced a considerable 
amount of anxiety to one whose name is indeli- 
bly associated with British art. George Mor- 
land—a name rarely mentioned but with feelings 
of admiration and regret—had, in his eagerness 
to avoid incarceration for debt, retired to an ob- 
secure hiding-place, in the suburbs of London. 
The description of Allan Cunningham is vivid : 
—‘On one occasion,’ says this biographer, ‘he 
hid himself in Hackney ; where his anxious looks 
and secluded manner of life induced some of his 
charitable neighbours to believe him a maker of 
forged notes. The directors of the Bank de- 
spatched two of their most dexterous emissaries 
to inquire, reconnoitre, search, and seize. The 
men arrived, and begat to draw lines of cireum- 
vallation round the painter’s retreat: he was 
not, however, to be surprised; mistaking those 
agents of evil mien for bailiffs, he escaped from 
behind as they approached in front, fled into 
Hoxton, and never halted till he had hid himself 
in London, Nothing was found to justify sus- 
picion ; and when Mrs, Morland, who was his 
companion in this retreat, told them who her 
husband was, and showed them some unfinished 
pictures, they made such a report at the Bank, 
that the directors presented him with a couple 
of Bank notes of twenty pounds each, by way of 
compensation for the alarm they had given 
him.’ . * * * - 

“In 1759, Bank notes, toa smaller amount than 
£20, were first circulated; and the directors 
commenced issues of £15 and £10, to meet the 
necessity experienced by the community.” 

In 1795 the corporation commenced an issue 
of £5 notes; and in March 1797, (a perilous 
period) notes of one and two pounds were put 
into circulation. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Act for returning to cash 
payments in 1819 appears to be approved of by 
the author, and the Railway Mania reprehended, 
and with this the present history closes ; and we 
will conclude with only one brief extract more. 

“The curiosities of the Bank arefew. It pos- 
sesses, however, a collection of ancient coins, 
which, with the exceptions: of those of the 
British Museum, and of Paris, is perhaps the 
finest in Europe. Visitors are occasionally 
shown some notes for large amounts, which have 
passed between the Bank and government ; but 
to the antiquarian there are not many attractive 
objects.” 

Lord Cochrane’s £1000 note, with which he 
paid his fine, and his protest written on the back 
of it, is one of them. The entire Establishment 
is an extraordinary sight. 








AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and 46. 

John Duncan. 2 vols. 8vo, Bentley. 
Tue name of Africa creates an interest in every 
mind ; from the earliest time until the present 
it has been the favourite field of inquiry for men 
of science, as well as adventurous spirits, seeking 
an arena for their enterprise; yet how much 
remains still to be accomplished! Many at- 
tempts have been made to explore the interior 
from the West Coast, almost all of which have 
ended unfortunately. The author of the work 
now before us, undeterred by the fate of so many 
of his brave countrymen, and imbued with their 
daring spirit, which, no doubt, led him into the 
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ranks of the Niger Expedition, in the humble 
capacity of master-at-arms, and from which he 
barely escaped with his life, offered his services 
to the Council of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, in the year 1844, to penetrate to the Kong 
Mountains from the West Coast. The Council 
of that Society having granted him instruments, 
interested themselves with her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, to procure him a free passage to 
Cape Coast, for which place he sailed on the 17th 
June, 1844; touching at Gibraltar and Tangiers, 
they reached the Gambia on the 6th of July. At 
the Gambia he heard of a disaster which had 
befallen some English vessels at the Island of Ar- 
guin, some of the crews of which were murdered, 
and others taken prisoners, a few weeks before 
and which he relates at length. His narrative is 
incorrect in almost every particular; it would have 
been as well for the author before putting forth 
such statements, to have consulted the news- 
papers of the time, where he would have found a 
true account of the whole proceeding. We 
have said this much because of a reflection 
which he makes at the end of his report, cal- 
culated to injure a praiseworthy and .gallant 
man:—‘‘I cannot help thinking that many 
masters of merchant vessels run into great dan- 
ger, and incur risk to their owners without any 
chance of doing any good, merely to obtain a 
name for themselves, Had the master of the 
Courier sailed for the Gambia and communicated 
with the authorities there, no doubt a man-of- 
war would have been despatched to Arguin, and 
the crew of the Margaret re-captured.” Now, 
what is the fact? Wm. Vaughan, the master 
of the Courier, nobly risked his life to succour and 
redeem his fellow-countrymen, who he found were 
in captivity, and after having lost most of his crew 
by treachery, did sail at once for the Gambia, 
where he arrived, a few days after the disaster ; 
he made a deposition instantly upon oath before 
the Governor of the Gambia, but it was not for 


months ‘after that the Alert, 6-gun brig, was sent 
to relieve the prisoners. On her arrival at the 
Island of Arguin, her boats were beaten off by 
the Arabs, and she was compelled to retreat 


with the loss of some marines. On the 22nd 
July our traveller arrived at Cape Coast, and 
from thence made excursions along the coast, 
visiting in succession Annamaboe, Cromantine, 
Winnebah, Accra, &c.; but his details are 
meagre in the extreme, and contain little new 
or worthy of notice. At Aghnay, where our 
traveller arrived on the 13th August, he says: 

“The African can never be properly appre- 
ciated where he has a chance of obtaining any- 
thing by feigning any passion toward you, which 
may be deemed most likely to obtain what he 
desires. But go among them poor enough, as I 
‘was, only to pay for what youpurchase without 
anything to give away, then you will never be 
troubled with any of their importunities or 
pretended friendships.” 

We take leave to say this is a mistaken libel 
upon the African character generally, and is not 
the only case, as we shall presently show, of our 
differing from the author on this subject, It 
appears he formed from the first an erroneous 
opinion of the natives, and by his’ harsh and se- 
vere treatment was looked upon by them with 
anything but friendly eyes. In making the as- 
cent for a few miles of a small river, named the 
Haho, a branch of the Volta river, which runs 
into the Lagoon in the neighbourhood of Porto 
Sagoora, he says: 

*“‘ After ascending a few miles more, I ob- 
served a strong light on the left bank near at 
hand. This was a cheering sight to all of us, 
as we thought it was aKroom, or, at least, a ha- 
bitation ; we found it, however, to be nothing 
more than a camp of seven’ fishermen and ten 
boys. Each of the men stood on the bank, 
armed with old muskets ready to give us a 
volley in event of our beiug enemies. But I 





had myself two double-barrels, and pistols as 
well as my. sabre. bd * The party 
of fishermen had set their fish-traps, a wicker 
basket, on the same principle as that used in 
Britain for catching ale ; the light on the banks 
attracting the fish to the traps, and, asI also 
found, to my no small annoyance, attracting 
musquitos in swarms.” 

In the morning his canoemen having ex- 
pressed their unwillingness to proceed any fur- 
ther up the river, our traveller says: 

* Being well acquainted with such characters, 
I determined, though alone, not to give way to 
them, Accordingly I ordered all my people on 
board, which was immediately obeyed ; but on 
moving from our position the men headed the 
canoe down stream, and declared their deter- 
mination not to proceed further. Upon this I 
drew my sword, and drove the whole of the ca- 
noemen outof the canoe. The canoemen now find 
ing themselves miserably disappointed, dreaded 
lest we should leave them,alone, and raised 
the most piteous yells conceivable, begging to 
be taken on board, and expressing their readi- 
ness to accompany me anywhere I might think 
proper. At the earnest entreaty of old Ithay 
and my other volunteers I returned to take them 
onboard, Upon my running the head of the 
canoe on the bank, to my surprise I found each 
of the seven fishermen with his musket pre- 
sented towards me (they present the musket 
from the hip). Seeing that they had neg- 
lected to take the covers of monkey skin off their 
locks, and knowing that they could not 
touch the trigger, I determined to make the first 
attack, which I knew would be attended with 
success. I hada gun in my left-hand, and or- 
dered old Ithay to come in_ my rear, ready to 
hand me asecond directly I should have dis- 
charged my first two barrels, At this moment 
I snatched the sword-blade out of its scabbard 
and sprang upon the bank, cut the fore-arm of 
the man on the right, so that he dropt his mus- 
ket instantly, and the next moment I put the 
point to the breast of a second.” The poor na- 
tives were so alarmed that they threw down 
their arms and prostrated themselves, begging 
that their lives might be spared. Our traveller 
returned to the canoe with the poor man, whose 
arm he had struck off, a prisoner ; he states that, 
“He writhed and groaned as much as if his arm 
had been amputated. It certainly was cut to 
the bone and perhaps a little beyond.” 

This, to say theleast of it, seems a piece of un- 
necessary and unjustifiable cruelty; it is well 
known thet the arm was cut completely off,.and 
the man must have bled to death. Contrasted 
with the conduct of the brave and lamented 
Clapperton when passing through the same 
country a short distance to the eastward, it 
tells wonderfully in favour of the forbearance 
and tact of that truly great traveller. We also 
regret to see the names ‘villains’ and ‘ scoun- 
drels,’”’ most. liberally applied, all through the 
work, to the natives, 

Mr. Duncan on several occasions navigated 
the great Lagoon, which on this part of the coast, 
extends from near Cape St. Paul to the Lagos 
River, and tosurvey which, the Admiralty have 
recently sent out an expedition. He, however, 

ives us little or no information on this interest- 
ing subject, sometimes he calls it a Lagoon and 
as frequently a river, so that the reader is at a 
Joss for the true meaning. A glance at any map 
of the coast, will show that from the heavy 
breakers extending all along the coast, a bar- 
tier of sand has been thrown up, forming a 
complete sea-wall, behind which the rivers, 
flo from the interior to the coast, have for- 
med themselves into a fresh water Lagoon of 
many hundred miles in extent. 

At Whidah, Mr. Duncan remained for some 
time waiting an opportunity to proceed to Abo- 
mey the capital, ’ Here he was well reveived by 





De Souza the notorious slave-dealer, of whom he 
gives a very favourable account. 

“The Spaniards and Portuguese,” says My, 
Duncan, “treat their slaves in every Tespect 
better than the African slave merchants; and] 
know, from personal inquiry, that none of M, 
De Souza’s slaves would accept their liberty from 
choice.” 

The method of shipping slaves is described: 

“It may be interesting to those unacquainted 
with slave shipping to learn something of the 
mode. When a shipment of slaves is about to 
take place, the slaves are taken out, as if for 
thefr usual airing, perhaps ten or twenty on one 
chain, which is fastened to the neck of each in. 
dividual at the distance of about one yard apart, 
In this manner they are thus marched in single 
file to the beach, without any intimation of their 
fate, about which they seem quite indifferent, 
even when they know it. Every canoe is then 
put in requisition, and the little piece of cotton- 
cloth tied round the loins of the slave is stripped 
off, and the gang in each chain is, in succession, 
marched close to a fire, previously kindled on the 
beach. Here marking-irons are heated, and 
when an iron is sufficiently hot, it is quickly 
dipped in palm-oil, in order to prevent its stick- 
ing to the flesh. It is then applied to the ribsor 
hip, and sometimes even to the breast. Each 
slave-dealer uses his own mark, so that when the 
vessel arrives at her destination, it is easily 
ascertained to whom those who died belonged, 
They are then hurried into a canoe and con- 
pelled to sit in the bottom, where they are stowed 
as close as possible, till the canoe reaches the 
ship.” 

ve . Duncan having been presented by M, 
De Souza, the slave-dealer, with many gifts for 
the King of Dahomey, amongst which “rum” 
seems to cut a large figure, left (‘‘ marched,” as 
it is invariably termed throughout the work,) 
Whydah on the 7th of June, and arrived at 
Abomey on the 10th. Here he was well received 
by the King, who appears, from his treatment of 
our traveller, to be an enlightened monarch, 
anxious for the friendship of the English, and 
willing to do all in his power to promote com- 
merce with our nation, even to ceding to us the 
settlement of Whydah. 

The King of Dahomey’s laws appear to be 
carried out with some severity. 

‘On the following morning,” says our author, 
“at an early hour, another bountiful supply of 
provisions arrived, and after an early breakfast, 
I was fully equipped, and rode, attended by some 
of the King’s principal men, to the market-place 
or parade-ground, in front of his palace or house. 
On our march to the market-place, we passed 
along part of the walls of the palace, which covers 
an immense space, The walls as well as the 
houses are made of red sandy clay; and on top 
of the walls, at intervals of thirty feet, human 
skulls were placed along their whole extent, On 
approaching nearer the market-place, we beheld, 
on an elevated pole, a man fixed in an upright 
position, with a basket on his head, apparently 
holding it with both his hands, A little further 
on we saw two more men, now in a state of de- 
composition, hung by the feet from a thick pole, 
placed horizontally on two upright poles, about 
twenty feet high. Passing close to them the smell 
was intolerable. The arms hung extended down- 
wards, and at alittle distance a stranger would 
(from their shrivelled and contracted condition) 
suppose them to be large sheep or goats; the 
skin, from exposure, has turned to the colour 
of a white man. Ifound, on inquiry, the bodies 
had been in this position about two-and-a-half 
moons. The vulture was industriously endea- 
vouring to satisfy his appetite, but the heat of 
the sun had dried the skin so as to render it m- 
penetrable to his efforts. On the opposite side 
of the market were two more human bodies in 
the same position as those I haye just mentidned, 
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with the exception that the bodies had been 
mutilated. ‘This excited my curiosity, for deca- 
pitation is the favourite mode of execution in 
‘Abomey. I was informed that these men had 
been guilty of adulterous intercourse with one 
of the King’s wives, in consequence of which 
they were sentenced to be put to death, by being 
beaten with clubs, and after death mutilated.” 

We here subjoin a description of the King of 
Dahomey : : 

“The King isa tall athletic man, about 43 
years of age, with pleasing expression, and good 
jeatures; but the top of his forehead falling 
back rather too much to meet the views of a 
phrenologist. His voice is good, and manner 
graceful, in comparison with the customs of the 

untry. 
our, uncan having obtained the King’s per- 
mission to visit the Kong Mountains to the 
northward of Abomey, was supplied with a guard 
of soldiers, and started on the 9th of July, 
assing through many thriving towns, with a 
well cultivated neighbourhood, during which he 
was most hospitably received by all the cabocurs 
and principal men, and supplied with ready 
cooked provisions immediately upon his arrival. 
Of these provisions he remarks, that 

“The natives are in general very good 
cooks, and contrive to make a great number of 
dishes from the same material, Of the animals 
cooked were bullocks, roasted and boiled, as well 
as stewed sheep, goats, and venison, and the 
oung elephant ; pork, both roasted and boiled ; 
fowls, Guinea fowls, Muscovy ducks, andturkeys; 
and of vegetables, yams, manioc, sweet potato, 
Indian corn or maize, with numerous varieties of 
underground peas, as well as many other sorts 
aboveground, ‘Their food is generally highly 
seasoned with pepper and palm-oil, which, when 
fresh, has an excellent flavour, and is very whole- 
some. It should always be remembered that the 
palm-oil imported into England is not the same 
as that used by the natives. The oil sent to 
England is merely the outside of the nut, simi- 
lar to the outside of a plum, or other stone-fruit. 
The oil exported is extracted from this pulp, but 
the palm-oil used here in cooking, is extracted 
from the kernel taken out of the stone of the 
palm-nut. It is equal to our best salad-oil.”’ 

On the 14th of July, Mr. Duncan reached 
Baffo, the frontier town of Dahomey in the Ma- 
hee country. The mountains here are described 
as immense isolated blocks of granite rising 
sometimes almost perpendicularly to the height 
of 2,000 feet, and generally having the towns on 
their summits, the natives communicating with 
their fields on the plain below, by fissures in the 
sides of the mountains, from which grow very 
large cotton trees. / 

Mr. Duncan places the town of Baffo on his 
map in 8° 35’ N, latitude, although in the work 
we have no mention of*any observation having 
been taken for the latitude, and from this point 
he starts off to the north-eastward to what he 
calls the Dab-a-dab mountains seen at a great 
distance ; here he was in expectation of meeting 
with a Mahomedan priest, who seems to possess 
great influence in this part of the country, but 
he found that the priest had gone to a town 
very far to the northward, whither Mr. D. de- 
termined to follow him, and starting with four 
attendants on the 25th July travelled in a 
N.N.W. direction, and arrived at a town called 
Adafoodia, on the Ist August. 

Mr, Duncan places Adafoodia in 13° 6’ N, lat. 
by observation; this would give him a run 
from Baffo, of 260 miles in 8 days, or at an aver- 
age of 33 miles per day, a rate of travelling, we 
are confident, never before heard of in the interior 
of Africa. We suspect there must have been 
something wrong with Mr. Duncan’s sextant, at 
least we are led to suppose so, as this appears to 
be the only observation for latitude made by 
him during the whole of his journey, and we 





have no doubt he has been deceived in his esti- 
mate of the distances of the days’ journeys. 

Mr. Duncan having fortunately met with the 
priest he was in search of, who received him 
kindly, remained a day to refresh, and returned 
again to Batfo in about 7 days. 

It is much to be regretted that our traveller 
did not make himself well acquainted with what 
had been previously done by travellers who have 
gone over the same ground; for instance, he 
would have conferred a benefit on science had 
he made inquiry and ascertained the fate of Dr. 
Dickson, who left Whidah in the beginning of 
1826, in company of De Souza, for Abomey, 
where he was well received and was subse- 
quently sent forward with a suitable escort to 
a placecalled Shar, seventeen days’ journey from 
Abomey, where he also arrived in safety; from 
this place he proceeded with another escort to 
Yaoori, but has not since been heard of, 

If ever our enterprizing traveller should again 
brave the perils of the coast, we sincerely hope 
the experience he has gained will enable him to 
avoid the errors he has fallen into in the abuse 
and cruelty exercised against the unfortunate 
natives, who, in our thinking, are not so much 
behind in mental endowment as Mr; Duncan 
would lead us to suppose. 








CENTO, 


Faust. A Phantasia, in 4 Acts. Edited by Carl 
Simrock. Translated by D. J. P. Drakeford, 
Esq. Pp. 94. Bentley. 


Tue old, original puppet-drama, from which 
Goéthe, Lessing, and Muller (the painter) drew 
their first ideas of their famous works, is highly 
deserving of an English dress and our very 
favourable notice. It is full of humour and sa- 
tire, and was long, if not still, deservedly popu- 
lar when performed; as it was seen by the 
translator so late as 1820, at the Casperle Theatre, 
Berlin. There seem to be various versions of 
the story, out of several of the most authentic or 
recognised of which, “‘C.S.’’ of the Preface, dated 
Bonn, has taken his copy: and he states 

‘“ The greatest deviations occur in the second 
report of the last-named writer, founded on a 
MS. in the possession of the exhibitors Geis- 
selbrecht. Of this version only twenty-four 
copies were printed by Colonel Von Below, 
who intended them for presents. The title was 
‘Dr, Faust, or the great Necromancer: a mu- 
sical drama in five acts. Berlin.” Part of this 
is printed in italics, and underlined in the 
original MS. ; at the end of which Geisselbrecht 
has written the following singular note; ‘ The 
character of the portions underlined, determines 
me not to allow ‘ Faust’ to be any longer acted,’ 
These portions consist partly of incantations 
and profanations of holy names, and partly of 
Caspar’s description of his wicked life and com- 
pany, when Wagner engages him in Faust’s 
service. 

‘* T have not followed any one of these reports 
exclusively. I gleaned the best portions from 
each ; and in some cases I have been indebted to 
my own recollection. I have, however, added 
nothing new. And they who wish for more ex- 
plicit reference with respect to the dialogue and 
verses, can easily consult the sources I have 
indicated. 

* It is a well-known fact, that Schiitz evaded 
all inquiries about the origin of his version, 
averring, that he only retained it in memory. 
Should it, however, at any time appear in print, 
it will hardly be found to differ much from that 
which is here presented to the reader. 

‘I cannot let slip this opportunity of express- 
ing a-wish that more attention was paid to our 
old puppet-dramas. Formerly, many good old 
pieces were preserved in such a shape. Most 
of these are probably already lost, pushed aside 
by modern operas and insipid farces; but those 


into 


few which here anl there may be sii:l found, 
should certainly be collected and published. 
Even mere reports of the arguments and plots 
would be worth preserving. And certainly, did 
I live in a place where any such traditional 
pieces were performed in a Cusperle-theatre, I 
should consider it no small merit to rescue them 
from oblivion. National songs, tales, and le- 
gends have begun to attract the attention they 
deserve, but this old branch of the national 
drama has hardly excited as yet any notice.” 
Faust’s bargain with Mephistopheles is a 
capital spirit scene, and the parodial engagement 
of Caspar, as his servant, exceedingly comic. 
They are transported from Mayence to Parma: 
the master by Mephistopheles, and the servant 


~ 4 another obedient fiend called Auerhahn. 
The 


ir dialogue is characteristic of the simple 
stupid fellow, who avoids the devil’s snares and 


temptations, as contrasted with the fatal facflity 


of the learned and presumptuous Faust in falling 
them. 
“ AURBRHAHN. 
Get up, Caspar, getup! Your master has gone to Par< 
ma: will you not go also? 
CASPAR, 
To Parma! What should I doin Parma? 
AUERHAHN. 
You will go to your master. Where the master is, there 
the servant should be also, You are ignorant that your 
master is the devil’s. 


CASPAR. 
Does he belong to the devil? That would be the devil! 
AUERHAHN. 

T will also carry youtuither. 1: it please you I am quite 
ready. 

CASPAR. 

Where will you carry me? To the devil? There I am 
aiready. Are you not yourself the devil? If I did not 
know it beforehand, I could smell it, 1 have so delicate a 
nose. 

AUERHAHN. 

Not to the deyil; to Parma will I take you, where your 
master is also,and enjoys a thousand luxuries. He has 
twenty-four years’ respite. So long must the demons serve 
him, Your master has commanded me to take you to him. 

CASPAR. 
Well, it is all the same to me. You may carry me there 
if the journey is not too long. 
AUBRHAHN. 
My speed equals that of a ball shot from a cannon. 
CASPAR. 
Indeed ! Then you may put the horses to. 
AUERHAHN. 
It is already done. [4 fiery dragon appears.) Come, 
mount, 
CASPAR. 

No. Isay again, who becomes old,—who rides long on 
that courser of hell? Shall I ride to Parma in safety on 
that diabolical dragon? 

AUERHAHN, 
_ shall, if first you will assign to me your body and 
soul. 
CASPAR. 

What, again for pay? I thought my master had com- 
manded you to carry me to him. [Auerhahn pulls himsel 
by the nose.) It is quite impossible. | 

AUERHAHN. 

Why is it impossible ? 

CASPAR. 

Why, ‘don’t you perceive that I want my body myself; 
and without it I cannot go with you? As regards my soul, 
Caspar has none, You stupid devil, not to have noticed 
that! When I was coming into the world, there were no 
more souls on hand. 

AUERHAHN, 

Now, then, mount. 


At Parma, after some fun-with Caspar, Faust 
is introduced to the Court and makes loye to the 
Duchess in a truly diabolical way. 


Faust (to himself aside), 
She places me next herself and always encourages me. * 
DUCHESS. 
He will embellish our marriage festival by his art. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
And your crowned head will be crowned a second time. 
DUKE (puts on his coronet_). 
Iam quite in a perspiration. Doctor, you are welcome, 
DUCHESS. 
Then the magic may commence directly. 
FAUST (waviny his wand ). . 
Now day-light disappear, and pleasing night come on 
(Jt becomes dark.) Now what do you wish to behold ! 
Have you not thought of anything ? 
DUCHESS, 
Ah! have I, then, the choice? Show us on his throne 
one whom the demons also obeyed,—King Solomon! ~ 
FAUST. 
You see him already before you in person. 





(Solomon appears on his throne.) 
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DON CARLOS, 
This is really charming. 
DUCHEss. 
He is too grave for me. Was he not also gallant ? 
FAUST, 
Look, now, at this new picture. 
[Solomon appears kneeling before the 
Queen of Sheba. 
DUCHESS. 

Who is this beautiful woman ? 

DUKE. 
She resembles yourself in every charm, 

DUCHESS (aside ), 

And he the magician. 

PAUST. 

Balkis was her name, and Sheba’s Queen. Wise Solo- 
mon vanquished her wisdom by his own, Will you see 
another now ? 

DUKE. 
Not yet, she is so beautiful. 
DUCHESS. 
Charming, sweet, and gentle. 
PAUST. 
And yet but a faint airy portrait of your Grace, 
DUCHESS. 

She certainly was not averse to Solomon, Could you 

read my present wishes in my eyes? 
FAUST. 

Why not? See, yourself, if Ihave not rightly under- 
stood them. 

{New phantoms rise. 
DUCHESS. 
Samson and Delilah in fond embrace! 


DUKR. 
But I do not see the scissors in his hair. 
FAUST. 

The spirits show themselves as they were in reality. It 

appears she never betrayed him to the Philistines, 
DUOHESS (aside ). 

She again resembles me. A downright knave is he! He 
has represented himself as Samson, and we may know 
why he does not like the shear. ( Aloud.) Give us 
another. 

FAUST. 
Have you chosen one ? 
_ DUCHESS. 
No; choose yourself. I am perplexed with choice. 
{Faust commands, and the Assyrian camp appears, 
where Judith strikes off the head of Holofernes. 


DUKE. 
Judith also ig beautiful. Ah! the head of Holofernes ! 
DON CARLOS. 
She strikes off his head, as the villain deserves it. 
DUCHESS (aside ). 


DUCHESS (to Faust). 
You must share the joys of the banquet as our guest. 
I hope you will long remain at our court. After the repast, 
you will show us these things again, and others also, 


If I can serve you, it will be my pleasure. [ £xeunt.” 

The adventure is closed, and Faust flees to 
Constantinople ; but the scence returns to May- 
ence, and twelve years have elapsed. Caspar is 
turned watchman, is married to a shrew, and 
the catastrophe approaches to his quondam 
master, > 

Mephistopheles tells him : 

“Thy time is at an end. Still a few short hours hast thou 
to live: at midnight thou art mine, 


AUST. 

What say’st thou? Have I not still twelve years re- 
maining? ‘Thou wert to serve me four-and-twenty years, 
the year reckoned at three-hundred-and-sixty-five days. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Poor wretch ! so little dost thou know the craft of hell, 
and yet allow thyself to contract a bond therewith. Have 
not i also served you in the night? And thou didst only 
count the days! In twelve years I have redeemed my 
promise of serving thee for twenty-four. At midnight our 
engagement expires,—that is understood. (Exit. 


FAUST. 
Miserable quibble! But if this hellish explanation be 
indeed true— [nine o’clock strikes. 
HOLLOW VOICES (from above ). 
Faust! Faust! Prepare for death! 
[Faust rushes out, wringing his hands.” 


Caspar, in calling the hour, stumbles over him, 
and they converse together : 
“ FAUST. 
Who are you, then? I know you not. 
CASPAR. 

Ah! Iam Caspar. Dont you remember that you owe 
me still thirty-six shen and tweut gna guilders? I 
have served myself badly enough, for ave been dread- 
fully frightened by those rats’ tails, and imp-scratched b; 
devils, betides a neck-breaking journey on a hellish bird, 
to the land of macaroni. And then you left me behind, 
and with that ourang-outang flew off to Stamboul. And 
since I have returned, I have heard nothing but howling 
and gnashing of teeth. 


Faust! 


FAUST. 

Howling and gnashing of teeth? Ah, woe is me! 
CASPAR. 

I did not think to meet with you again. 


I thought the 
devil had broken your neck long ago. 


Have you not, per- 
led the money behind the chimney? I could 





Myself and my husband ! NowI think that is aud 
But this Faust is very handsome! I should think about 
it. (@ Aloud. ) Another, if you please; and let it be some- 


thing amusing. 
FAUST. 


Think of something amusing. I will not be behind hand 
with you. You have thought of something, and it shall 
appear directly. 

[Waves his wand ; David and Goliah appear. 
DUKE 


I find neither the giant not the boy very entertaining. 
DON CAR OS. 

Goliah strikes too high, and does not hit David. How 
droll it is! he stabs him in the leg. The giant falls; al- 
ready lies he there as if stupefied. David has drawn his 
sword ; see how he saws and hacke! There falls the head : 
it is as big as agourd. He puts it, together with the body, 
into his shepherd’s scrip. That, again, is not after the 
narrative. 


FAUST. 
I don’t follow the book: I follow the story. 
DUCHESS (aside ). 

If this giant is like, and David too, how strange! I alone 
perceive it: the others are silent uponit. He seems to 
— out some secret murder, to aim at my love and 

vour. Now will I test his wit. Lucretia was virtuous, 
so he may esteem me also. 


FAUST. 
Have you thought of a picture ? 
DUCHBSs. 
Yes; show it. 
FAUST. 
Until now have I always executed, what your wish 
required. 
DUCHESS, 
And does, in this, your magic art forsake you? 
FAUS 


The pictures you behold are more than mere vapour ; 
but you have now thought of what hath never happened. 
Lucrece has lived, but never Lucretia. 

DUCHESS (aside ). 

How well parried: his witis fine. He places chastity 
before me asa fable. ( Aloud.) The pictures we behold 
are more than mere vapour. Than dare we come in con- 
tact with them without fear? 

FAUST. 
You wouldjonly, gracious lady, derive harm from it. 
DUCHESS, 
If I may n& touch them, | will see no more. 
FAUST. 

Use your pleasure. 

DON CARLOS (entering from a hall). 
The tables are laid; the dinner is served, 





haps, 
often have found a use forit, particularly the drink-money. 
Now you should pay me, principal, interest, and cost- 
money. 
FAUST. 
Money? I have none. 
CASPAR. 
You have none? What have you assigned your soul to 
the devil for, if you have no money ? 


FAUST. 
That is very true. I never thought of money. 
CASPAR, 
Wagner says that too, and he is bountiful as the day. 
How could he treat the students with champagne, if he 
had no money? 


FAUST. 

Wagner! Is he still here? 
CASPAR. 

Yes, truly. They went to him yesterday in grand pro- 
cession, because he has been made Rector. They have 
drunk him three casks of oil de perdrix : it almost killed 
him, the wretched miser ! 

FAUST. 

Hearken, Caspar. Gold I have none; but the buttons 
on my coat are worth three times more than your demand. 
Let us exchange garments, and then you will be paid. 
(Aside,) This is my first deception, but the knife is at my 
throat. 

CASPAR. 

Well, look you now. You are very kind; but Caspar 
has not broken his head either. ‘Then, I might find myself 
in the devil’s cauldron, if they got hold of the wrong one. 
Not for a thousand thalers would I stand in your skin, It 
must smell strong in your fencing-school: if it did not, you 
would not have asked me. On that account I will go 
away: the devil does not trifle. [goes off, but returns di- 
rectly.] 1 will give you some advice, if you are afraid the 
devil should come for you. Do you see that blue door ? 
My wile lives there: goin and hide yourself. You will be 
safe from the devil there. ‘Chey don’t trust themselves in 
the house; they are afraid of her.” 

But he cannot avert his doom, and at the end, 
having disappeared in a fiery rain, Caspar says: 

“Listen, gentlemen! I tell you, 
With the devil have nought to do; 
He keeps no promises he makes, 
And at last your neck he breaks. 
Twelve o'clock! Past twelve o’clock !” 

A very droll entertainment it must have been 
when acted, since it is 80 amusing in the closet. 
We wonder some of our show folks, or theatres, 
do not try it, 





The Suttee,a Poem, with notes. Pp. 40, Seeley 
Burnside, & Seeley. j 
A pescripTion of the cruel ceremony which we 
trust is wearing out in India, and humanely 
intended to accelerate that consummation. 
Lays of Israel. a A. Mary Loraine. Pp, 94, 
. Masters. 
Parapurasss of striking passages in the Bible, 
The metrical talent is various and effective ; and 
the design calculated to impress the mind with 
the scriptural stories and descriptions chosen 
the writer, so as not to weaken the original 
but rather send us back thither for comparison 
and reflection. 
Verses for Infant Schools. ByRosa. Secon 
Series. Pp. 80. 

If the smallest donations ought to be thank. 
fully received (and wherefore not >) we must 
thank Rosa, formerly favourably noticed by us, 
for this tiny poetical contribution towards 
the religious instruction of the rising generation, 








The Evangel of Love: interpreted by Henry 
Sutton. Pp. 232. C. A. Bartlett, 
WE wish somebody would interpret the inter. 
preter for us; as we are not clever enough to 
comprehend ‘ Bodysoul-ic,”’ Psychesom-ic,” 
‘* Bodilic,” and other phrases in which Mr. Sut- 
ton has clothed his great argument. He tells us 
not much more clearly that the Soul utilizes, 
and enlivens ali Nature; Nature having seven 
Soulie principles, and working through three 
successive organic achievements. His account of 
the creation is original, and neither Mosaic nor 
Geological ; for he attributes the monstrous 
alliance between Church and State, to the evil 
condition of both ‘Sun and Moon-dom”’ which 
“began in the latter part of the fourth day.” A 
few of his other conclusions may be cited for the 
edification of the world :—thus 
‘* Whatever the men of this day may say to 
the contrary, we must not allow ourselves to 
doubt that Ham is the father of Canaan, For 
on what is commerce, as now conducted, 
founded >—Buying at, the cheapest market, and 
selling at the dearest: in other words, robbing 
our brothers as much as we can. * * ¢@ 
“The world has been Priestridden and Book- 
ridden long enough, and it is time these things 
came to a full end. * . m5 On 
“The notion entertained by the stereotype 
church is a very wrong one. They say, that all 
our knowledge of God comes from a book:— 
alas for us! if it did, They pretend, that in 
old times men had direct communication with 
the Creator; but for some unaccountable reason, 
the canon of Inspiration was closed, and the en- 
tail cut off for ever.—As if the world were grown 
old and hoary, and now, instead of going hand 
in hand with its Maker}as of yore, was by him 
forsaken, and forced to lean on a staff in its de- 
crepitude !—thus denying the fact, that it grows 
stronger and perfecter every day.—As if God 
had suffered our prodigal ancestors to mortgage 
the inheritance of their unfortunate children,— 
and cut them off with a shilling, or a book!— 
Not so, Lord; not so!’ 
‘That man is cabbage, or rather a capsicum, is 
demonstrated : 
** In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
breast; 
In aw the wanton lapwing gets himself another 
crest; 
In the spring’ a lovelier iris changes on the burnished 
In the’ spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 
The reason of this is, simply, that the birds and 
the man are vegetables ; and at the season when 
the vegetable world is re-clothing itself, and 
putting out new energies and _ beauties, the 
robin, and lapwing, and doye, are influenced by 
the same vegetable impulse ; and the man feels 
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thizes with Nature, and, by a wonderful instinct 
prompts him to bud and send forth boughs like 
a plant. But unless he were a vegetable, he 
would never feel this, or any other sympathy 
with vegetable Nature; nor indeed could could 
he so much as know of its existence.” 

With regard to the morality of this capsicum- 
homo, it is laid down that : 

“Selfishness is the only devil, and all true re 
ligion consists in transcending self, and attaining 
G ” 


The serpent of Eden is affirmed to have been 
« Amativeress,” and ‘‘‘more subtil’ than any 
faculty of the intellect which the Lord God had 


e. 

We are not informed who made it, or how it 
came into the world. But the sentence pro- 
nounced upon the woman is explained in the 
writer's own manner : 

“Tt would, (he says) be a great mistake to 
suppose that this slavery was the effect of an 
arbitrary curse pronounced by God. The fact is, 
the old. Hebrew poets delighted to put words 
into the mouth of God in an allegoric way: they 
first observed what were the natural conse- 
quences of any occurrence, and then poetically 
represented God as predicting or ordering them ; 
by which licence they have beclouded the name 
of Jehovah with all manner of savageries and 
ferocities.”” 

Probably we have, however gone far enough, if 
not too far, in exhibiting this curiosity of litera- 
ture, and we shall, therefore, conclude with as 
merry a bit of metaphysics as we have met with 
in our journey through books : 

“The body and soul of Nature in man, are in 
acontinual flux. And as the body-elements I 
now wear are not those I was born with; so the 
soul-elements within me are for ever flowing 
out and in, going from me and being re-furnished 
tome, by a gradual and insensible inhalation 
and transpiration. That which formed the 
bodily or bodilic part of my person twenty years 
ago, is now, perhaps, partly extant in a maiden’s 
eye-lash, a drop of dew, a pig’s ear, a wooden 
truncheon, or a barrel of gunpowder. So, also, 
that which at the same period was the soulic 
part of my person, now streams bewitchingly 
from the face of some sweet girl, or is concerned 
in the growth and development of a cabbage, or 
of a king. The river is the same, bears the 
same name; but for these—how many years! 
behold it has been flowing and flowing. Here 
is a drop that fell from an agonized brow ;— 
there, one that was of the juice of a melon ;— 
this was a tear dropped between joy and fear by 
a beautiful bride on her wedding-morn ;—while 
that yonder, was lately extant in a gas-pipe, a 
cloud, a carboy of sulphuric acid, or a flame of 
fire. The river is here to day, was yesterday, 
and will be to morrow; but not a drop of the 
water now passing is identical with any complete 
drop that passed an hour or a year ago,” 

d. E. D. Flow on gentle river, and flow on 
“conscientity” Soul! ! ! 








CRUISE OF THE FLY: INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
(Concluded.] 


Cruising in boats in search of others, which 
for atime were lost, our sailors landed on the point 
of a sand-bank, where “twelve or fourteen men 
stood at the edge of the water, armed with bows 
and arrows ; while a small canoe, with six or 
eight people in it, probably women, was paddling 
across the creek to the jungle. After pausing 
to look about us, we pulled for the sand-spit ; 
and as soon as we were near enough for them to 
see our white faces, the natives retreated rapidly 
towards their canoe, which returned for them, 
and partly in her, partly swimming, they gained 
the woods, Here they halted while we landed 
on the sand-spit, and four men paddled the 
canoe out of the creek, keeping close oyer to 





their side, and with every mark of trepidation in 
their countenances, One or two still remained 
on the other side, whom we endeavoured, by 
every means in our power, to entice over. We 
called to them in Erroobian words, which they 
did not seem to understand, and they shouted 
words back, which were equally incomprehensi- 
ble tous. Captain Blackwood told one of our 
men to wade into the water, to see if one of them 
would meet him half way, Arrived at the edge 
of the water, our man very naturally stripped off 
his shirt; but as soon as ther saw that not only 
his face, but his whole body, was white, they 
seemed struck with horror, and after a ghastly 
stare, fled into the bush.” 

On another occasion it came to a skirmish, the 
natives having endeavoured to intercept our 
countrymen on returning by the mouth of a 
river, for ‘‘ they found ten large canoes occupying 
the mouth of the channel, containing about 150 
men, who divided into two bodies, and advanced 
to surround and attack them. As the cutter 
had to beat out of the channel, and might in so 
doing get aground on unknown shoals, they 
determined to act decisively, and, if necessary, 
bring the savages to action at once. They ac- 
cordingly bore down towards them. The canoes 
advanced in regular order, the men shouting, 
splashing up the water with their paddles, beat- 
ing the sides of the canoes, and handling their 
bows and arrows. When within distance, seve- 
tal arrows were discharged, which fell near the 
cutter, but struck no one. On this they fired 
upon them with ball, and several of the natives 
fell. The canoes then retreated in great confu- 
sion, leaving the passage open, of which the 
cutter took advantage to pursue her way. Mr. 
Macgillivray observed that on firing, several 
leapt overboard on the lee sides of the canoes, 
and resting their arms on the gunwale, con- 
tinued to discharge their arrows while in the 
water, with the canoe as a breast-work. The 
necessity for bloodshed was to be regretted, but 
exposed as our boats now were, singly, to such 
great odds of ‘numbers, it was absolutely essen- 
tial to teach the savages the great superiority of 
our weapons, and the danger of attacking us.” 

Another scene is more friendly and more 
curious. 

‘Under some trees outside the fencing were 
sitting two old women, one of whom was 
Seewai’s wife, the other Keouck’s. The latter 
had on her lap the body of a child, a few months 
old, and which seemed to have been dead some 
time. It was stretched out on a frame-work of 
sticks, and smeared over with a thick red pig- 
ment, which dressing she was now renewing. It 
was much shrunk, with the skin hanging in loose 
folds, but had no other appearance of decompo- 
sition. As soon as she had. smeared it all over, 
she hung it up behind her in the shade of a 
bush, talking and laughing quite unconcernedly. 
Keouck said it was his ‘piccaninny,’ The 
two women had their heads closely shaven* and 
smeared, as. well as their faces, with a white 
pigment, but had no other signs of mourning 
about them.” 

A battle among the natives themselves may well 
serve for another sketch: 

“The natives had run back to Keriam, 
and were now coming out armed with 
bows and arrows, looking along the beach, in 
which direction I now caught sight of a small 
party coming along at full speed from the south 
side of the island, or the direction of Moggor. 
Mammoos’s party advanced in an irregular 
straggling line, with the women carrying bundles 
of arrows on the flanks and in the rear. We 
pulled off a little way, to be out of arrow-shot, 
and then lay on our oars to see the result. The 
small party coming up seemed to be the inhabi- 





“*lt was principally for shaving and cutting their hair, I 
believe, that they so eagerly desired our bottles, as they 
always used bits of broken glass for that purpose.” 


tants of the next village, and joined Mammoos’s 
party, and we then saw another body of about 
thirty men coming round the point, and a canoe 
with about six more. These were evidently 
enemies, or Seewai’s party. 

‘*They approached each other at full speed to 
within about thirty or forty yards, when they 
both halted, sheltering themselves behind rocks 
and large stones; and there was a pretty brisk 
interchange of arrows. The sharp twanging or 
smacking of the bows, the rattling of ‘bundles of 
arrows, and the hurtling of arrows through the 
air, and their glancing from the rocks, was heard 
above the shouts and cries of the combatants. 
The fierce gestures, quick and active movements, 
and the animated attitudes of the black and 
naked warriors, ornamented, as many of them 
were, with glittering pearl shells, or red flowers 
and yellow leaves hanging from their hair, and 
the crouching of the women, known by their 
petticoats, on the rear or skirts of the battle, with 
fresh stores of ammunition, formed for a short 
time an interesting and exciting spectacle. After 
a minute or two’s skirmishing, they all rushed 
together, hand to hand, and formed a confused 
mob. Theshoutingandnoise were thenredoubled, 
and there was a short clatter of long’poles, sticks, 
or canoe paddles, which we could see waving 
above their heads ; and we thought some of them 
were using their arrows as spears or daggers. 
Still no execution seemed to be done, as we saw 
none of them down: and in a very brief time 
the poles and paddles were all held erect, the 
women closed up, and the war of deeds seemed 
to end in one of words. At last we heard shouts 
of ‘poud, poud,’ beginning to predominate, and 
they began to separate, and some of them to sit 
down on the rocks, Supposing it was all over, 
but not wishing to interfere with them while 
this excitement lasted, we returned to the ship 
to report the matter. Throughout the affair 
there appeared to us to be ‘more talk than 
work,’ though at first I thought it was going to 
be a ‘very pretty fight.’ About an hour after 

got on board, a large canoe came from Keriam, 
containing both Mammoos and Seewai, and many 
of their followers, As they came up the 
shouted ‘poud! poud! poud Mammoos, pou 
Seewai!’ and both parties seemed very glad it 
was over. Several of them were slightly scarred 
with arrow-marks, some on the chest and neck ; 
and Mammoos had a pretty sharp cut on the 
elbow, that looked like the blow of a hatchet. 
This Dr. Muirhead dressed for him, and he did 
not seem tothink much of it. From some 
of the other marks, several of them had evi- 
dently had a very narrow escape. It seemed as 
if they had seen the arrow coming, and avoided 
it by twisting the body as the Australians avoid 
spears. They brought for sale several of their 
war-arrows that had been used and spoilt in the 
skirmish. These were much larger and finer 
than any we had before seen, being highly carved 
and ornamented, and having a small bone point 
and barb, like that on the Australian spear, 
but smaller. We found that several of the men 
had now petticoats like the women, worn either 
to deceive their enemies in the battle, or else put 
on to come on board ship with, for the purpose 
of concealing plunder. We actually detected 
one or two putting them to the latter use, and as 
this morning we lost both our carving-knives 
out of the gun-room, we vehemently suspected 
master Duppa, whom we afterwards remembered 
to have seen prowling about below wearing a 
petticoat.” 

We have only room for one exhibition of 
New Guinea,—the examination of a singular 
large dwelling-place, which reveals much of the 
native feelings and habits. 

‘* The house, or whatever it might be called, 
was raised from the muddy ground about six 
feet, resting on a number of posts placed irregu- 
larly underneath it, most of which seemed to be 
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stumps of trees, cut off at that height and left 
standing. The floor raised upon these seemed 
to consist of poles fastened across a framework, 
on which were laid loose planks, made appa- 
rently of the outer rind of the sago-palm, split 
open and flattened and dried. This floor was 
perfectly level and smooth, and felt firm and 
stable fo the foot. It was about thirty feet in 
width, and upwards of three hundred feet long. 
Mr. Walsh and I both stepped it from end to 
end, and I made it 109 and he 110 paces long ; 
both our paces were long ones, and r know my 
own to be upwards of three fect. The roof 
‘was formed ofan arched frame-work of bamboo, 
covered with an excellent thatch of the leaves 
of the sago-palm. It was sixteen or eighteen 
feet high in the centre, from which it sloped 
down on either hand to the floor. It was per- 
fectly water-proof, as, though it was still rain- 
ing hard, not a drop came through. The end 
walls were upright, made of bamboo poles, 
close together, and at each end were three door- 
ways, having the form of a gothic arch, the 
centre being the largest. The inside of the 
house looked just like a great tunnel. Down 
each side was a row of cabins: each of these 
was of a square form, projecting about ten feet, 
having walls of bamboo reaching from the floor 
to the roof, and accessible at the side by a small 
door very neatly made of split bamboo, In- 
side these cabins we found low frames, covered 
with mats, apparently bed places, and over head 
were shelves and pegs on which were bows and 
arrows, baskets, stone axes, drums, and other 
matters. In each cabin was a fire-place (a 
patch of clay), over which was a small frame 
of sticks, as before mentioned, about two feet 
high, three feet long, and a foot wide, as if for 
hanging something to cook or dry over the fire. 
A stock of dry fire-wood was also observed in 
each cabin on a shelf over head. One or two 
of these fire-places were also scattered about in 
different parts of the sides of the house. Be- 
tween each two cabins was a small doorway, 
about three feet high, closed by a neatly made 
door or shutter of split bamboo, from which a 
little ladder gave access to the ground outside 
the house. At each end of the house was the 
stage or balcony mentioned before, being merely 
the open ends of the floor outside the end walls, 
on which the cross poles were bare or not co- 
vered with planks, The roof, however, pro- 
jected over these stages, both at the sides, and 
much more overhead, protruding forward at the 
gable, something like the poke of.a lady’s 
bonnet, but more pointed. Inside, all the 
centre of the house, for about a third of its 
width, was kept quite clear, forming a noble 
covered promenade. It was rather dark, as the 
only light proceeded from the doors at the end, 
and the little side doors between the cabins. 
Near the centre, on one side, was a pole, reach- 
ing from the floor to the roof, on which 
was a kind of frame-work covered with skulls ; 
of these Dr. Whipple brought away four, two 
of which he gave Captain Blackwood, who has 
presented them to the College of Surgeons. They 
were very curiously ornamented with a wooden 
eesyectent inserted for the“nose, black protruding 
uimps of gum, like short horns, jn the sockets 
of the eyes, at the end of which were broad 
red seeds, and the mouth and lower jaw was 
smeared over with black gum, in which ‘were 
stuck seeds, both red and white. On the base 
of the skull was fastened a handle of twisted 
cane, by which it was suspended upon the 
frame, but what was the form or nature of this 
frame there was too little light, and much too 
little time to determine. ” * * 
‘The tails of some birds of paradise and the 
skull of a crocodile were seen, but I did not hear 
of them till we had got on board again,’ or 
should certainly have brought them off, We 
nowhere saw any sign or fragment of European 





articles or workmanship, nor iron of any sort or 
kind. There -was little or no cultivation near 
the houses. Ripe cocoa-nuts were hanging on 
some rails, apparently to dry; and in one spot 
the earth ha Selai dug fle dor up into a 
circular mound, with a trench round it, and on 
this some young plants had been set, but what 
they were we could not tell. ‘There were only 


one or two plantain or banana trees, but a 
grew all round in 
- * 


dense thicket of sago-palms 
the forest. * * * 

“The bow is much inferior to that of Erroob 
in strength; it is made not of bamboo, but of 
black close-grained wood; the string, however, 
is bamboo, like that of Erroob. All the arrows 
we saw were also slenderer than those of Erroob. 
We gotthe frameofa drum, similar to, but smaller 
than that of Erroob, a long flat wooden sword, 
of very heavy black wood, and some stone 
hatchets. These were similar to those of the 
South Sea Islanders—some made of jade, others 
apparently of a more earthy rock, a kind of 
flinty slate. The stones were bound round 
with splinters and inserted in handles of wood. 


We also got two instruments tied together, and F 


which we always observed slung at the backs of 
the natives, the use of which we could not make 
out. These were a cane loop, with a toggle or 
handle, and a bamboo scoop, with a handle bound 
round with twine, in which small beads (orseeds) 
were inserted. I afterwards saw some of these 
among the natives at Erroob, who said they came 
from Dowdce. They called the first ‘sungei,’ 
and the second ‘koiyor ;’ and said the first was 
for twisting round people’s necks, and the second 
for cutting their heads of—which merely showed 
they did not know what their real use was, as 
they are not at all adapted for those purposes. 
I can only conjecture that the scoop is for ex- 
tracting the pith of the sago-palm, and the loop 
is probably used for holding the junk of palm 
while the scoop is pushed into it. 

“ Everything we saw ashore,— the large 
sheltered houses raised above the ground, the 
dry firewood stored in them, the sticks and 
busheson the path-ways, &c.—denotes theclimate 
to be a very wet one, and in all our excursions 
into new Guinea, we found almost continual 
rain. 

‘* As soon as we had got on board the Prince 
George, we saw about a dozen natives in the 
large house again, walking about apparently to 
see what damage we haddone. I am afraidthey 
must have thought us a shocking set of bucca- 
neering savages. They seemed to be pointing 
with great surprise to our foot-marks, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what had become of our toes, and 
at the extraordinary shaped feet they must have 
concluded we had from the impressions of our 
shoes. ‘There were two or three women among 
them, one of whom had an infant. Two of these 
went into one of the smaller houses, which 
were open in front,* and seemed to occupy 
it as their home, looking about to see if their 
chattels were safe, and afterwards sitting down 
quietly as if at home. With our glasses, we now 
had a pretty fair view of the people. Both men 
and women appeared rather tall than otherwise ; 
some of the former were robust, but all the latter 
of a thin lanky figure. They were both perfectly 
naked, and their colour of a dirty brown, ‘Their 
heads seemed small, and very low and square 
about the forehead; the hair was commonly 
short, close, and frizzled, but some of the m2n 
had it in long pipe-like curls. Their faces had 
a general resemblance to those of the islanders ; 





“ * Forrest, in his voyage to New Guinea, in the last 
century, when he visited Doree, in the north- west corner 
of the island, gives a slight account of two sorts of houses, 
similar to those we had now seen on the south-east side. 
He says, the long large houses are inhabited by the mar- 
ried people and the uninarried women; and thatthe young 
men and bachelors only live in the smaller square houges. 
s rom what [saw to-day, this does not seem to be the case 

ere, : 


| 
but they seemed more ugly, and had a more fierce 
and savage looking expression of countenance 
We could discern no marks or scars, either on 
the shoulders or any other part of their bodies 
After looking over the village, the men assembled 
in the balcony of the large house watching us 
and now and then shooting an arrow af us ; but 
finding they fell short, soon desisted,” 

With this we will conclude: only remarking 
that the work is full ofmatter of a like popular 
character. There will also be found valuable 
data in regard to the languages of these parts 
which appear to be multitudinous and dissimilar 
dialects; and also commercial observations which 
we trust, are now on the eve of being realized,— 
we allude to the expediency of the Dutch ay. 
thorities abating theirjealousy of England, and 
the colonists relaxing their griping monopolies, 
The East, and Holland, and England, and Ex. 
rope would allreap inestimable benefits from the 
adoption of sucha system. Well will it be ir 
freely done. 








Henry G. Bohn’s Catalogue of Books, Vol. 1. 8vo, 
or the formers of libraries and for book buy. 
ers of every description, this general catalogue 
when finished (as proposed in 3 vols.) will be of 
very great value. ‘The quantity and quality of 
literary information, which it furnishes are yery 
great: and it must have cost immense pains to 
put together so extraordinary a mass of intel- 
ligence, The arrangement too is excellent, and 
the references consequently most ready, This 
volume catalogues Natural History, Books of 
Prints, Sciences, Language, Bibliography, Orien- 
tal and Northern Literature, old English His. 
torians, end Voyages, Games, &e. &c. &c., the 
whole in alphabetic order, and double columns, 
and illustrated with critical and other quotations 
from a multitude of sources. Among these we 
feel a satisfaction in seeing the opinions of the 

Literary Gazette, s0 prominent: sure we are 

that they are just and may be depended upon 

wherever they occur. 

1, Oliivier’s Parliamentary and Political Director 
Sor the Session 1848; and, 2, Ollivier’s Parlia- 
mentary Register of Contested Elections, 

Make, together, a very useful view of the newly- 

elected Parliament; the former containing lists, 

in every form, of names and places, distinguish- 
ing the politics of the members; and the latter 
showing in a neat and concise manner the dif- 
ferent results of the returns of 1841, e¢ seg. and 
1847, 


The Patriots of Italy, By J. F. Stanford, Esq. 
Pp. 47. J. Petheram. 

Mr. Sranrorp invokes the intervention of 
England on behalf of the Pope, and the Italian 
movement to which the reforming politics of Ilis 
Holines has given rise. He holds that France 
will co-operate with us in the same cause; and 
also that Prussia must be disposed to join in the 
issue. We may expect many more pamphlets 
on this interesting subject. 


Letter to Lord J. Russell, on the Defence of the 
Country. By John Weale. Pp. 36. 


ArTeR pointing out the exposed points and in- 
adequate defences of England, Mr. Weale sug- 
gests that every able-bodied man, above 4 feet 
in height, and under 45 years of age, whois 
casually compelled to seek Poor-Law relief, 
should be trained to arms, during the time he is 
receiving that succour. He argues that this 
would improve the condition of the pauper, and 
embody a strong force trained to defend the 
country in case of invasion. The Navvies 
the railroads amounting to 300,000 men, he esti- 
mates, would furnish an efficient army of 100, 

men; thereby elevated in their own good opinion, 
by the feeling that they were something else 
than paupers, A print of one of this class and4 





nice railway map accompany this novel scheme, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


DISCOVERY OF THE EGGS OF THE MOA, OR GIGANTIC 
§TRUTHIOUS BIRD OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Hrrnerto the bones of a considerable portion 
of the skeleton are the only vestiges of the colos- 
sal ostrich-like birds that once inhabited New 
Zealand, which have been transmitted to Eng- 
jand. An interesting discovery has recently 
been made by Mr. Walter Mantell, of Welling- 
ton, In an exploring tour for the purpose of 
collecting remains of these enormous birds, Mr. 
Mantel found, imbedded with the bones in seve- 
ral places, fragments of egg-shells, of a size and 
structure that prove them to have belonged 
to some of the largest species of the Dinornis, 
as Professor Owen has named the Moa of the 
New Zealanders. The specimens which Mr. 
Mantell has sent to his father, Dr. Mantell, are 
fragments of several eggs, presenting a general 
resemblance to the shell of the ostrich, but 
differing in the markings on the external surface ; 
which, in these fossil egg-shells, are short, irre- 
gular, linear ves, and not small circular pits, 
as in the ostrich; from the slight concavity even 
of the largest fragments, it is obvious that they 
belonged to eggs of considerable magnitude. 
Specimens have been presented to Professor 
Owen for examination. That gentleman’s ad- 
mirable memoir on the structure and affinities 
of the Dinornis, published in the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society, must be known to 
most of our readers, and renders further details 
unnecessary. We will only add that in the list 
of bones collected by Mr. Walter Mantell, and 
on their passage to England, are mentioned 
several mandibles, a part of the skeleton not 
previously known, and which cannot fail to be 
peculiarly interesting to the zoologist. 


SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS AT VENICE. 

Venice, Sept. 12, 1847. 
Wz are just returned from the Academy of Fine 
Arts. It is all thrown open to the public to-day, 
and will remain open until the end of September. 
Ido not see much difference in Venice, at pre- 
sent, on account of the expected visit of the 
Scientific Congress. The only indication has 
been the erecting some dozen posts, like gas 
lamps, with things like speaking trumpets all 
round them, and a gay bunch of painted flowers 
crowning the summit of each. These are inthe 
Piazza, and are to light St. Mark's, on the night 
of the Tombola or lottery. 

It may amuse you oa the intended order 
of proceeding here. 

Sept. 13.—The Congress go in procession to 
hear solemn mass at St. Mark’s, and return, for 
discussion, to the Ducal Palace; after that a 
public dinner. 

14th—A. dies non—nothing to be done, but 
much to be seen, 

15th.—A trip by railway to Vicenza, to visit 
the Olympic Theatre, in which will be performed 
Sophocles’ tragedy of Gidipus. 

16th and 17th,—Private sittings of the Con- 
gress, to which the public will not be admitted. 

18th.—A “Gran festa notturno dal Co.Giovon- 
nelli, Presidente.’’ ‘This will take place at the 
President's palace, on the Grand Canal, and 
is expected to be very brilliant. It is this Presi- 
dent who, on the first day, will preach at St. 
Mark’s, and afterwards give the dinner :—food 
for mind and body ! 

19th.—A regatta, in the ancient costume of 
the Republic. As this grand show will take 
place on Sunday, the Venetians, no doubt, have 
our proverb, “ better the day, better the deed.” 

20th.—Féte Champétre and ball. 

21st.—Flower-show at Padua. It will be held 
at the famous Cafe Pedrorchi, which is celebrated 
all over Italy, from a story attached to it of its 
owner, P i, having found hidden treasures 
when raising the present handsome edifice from 





almost a hovel,—the secret of his wealth, how- 
ever, is attributed, by some, to his having kept a 
gaming table in his former humble domicile. 

22nd.—An entertainment and bal costumé at 
the Theatre Fenice. 

23rd and 24th.—Nothing marked out, except 
private sittings of the scientific. 

25th.—The Tombola or lottery, and brilliant 
illumination at St. Mark’s and the Piazza, 

26th.—Serenade on the Grand Canal. 

27th and 28th.—Meeting of the Congress: on 
the 28th, the public are to be admitted. 

29th.—A pleasure excursion to Polo. 

30th.—Departure of the eminentissimi, 

The weather promises to be fine. Venice is 
crowded with visitors. The dozen lamp-posts, 
crowned with flowers, in the Piazza have drawn 
thousands of admirers. They look at them all 
day, dream of them all night (I suppose), and 
return the next day to wonder at them again. 
What trifles amuse the Venetians ! 

It appears singular that with so many clocks 
in Venice, many of them striking twice, the Go- 
vernment should keep four men to strike the 

uarters and hours in the belfry of the Campanile. 

ne, sometimes two, stops all day, and two at 
night. Machinery for striking would not cost 
more than these men for a twelvemonth. At 
three in fhe morning and at nine, as well as at 
two in the afternoon, the bells are rung by ropes 
from below. The din is frightful, and the sight 
of the huge clappers swinging to and fro, appa- 
rently by their own effort, is like a wild and 
feverish dream, 

The Academy of Fine Arts is a place not 
easily to be forgotten. The pictures are of im- 
mense dimensions. One, by Paul Veronese, 
occupies one side of the room; with the archi- 
tecture and columns same size as the surrounding 
buildings, and the figures fully life-size, the 
effect on entering is almost deceptive : you almost 
fancy you will disturb the gracious company at 
supper in the house of Levi. At first sight you 
are about to retire, and involuntarily bow to the 
company! ‘Titian’s first and last pictures are 
there. But the most curious pictures are those 
representing Venus in the olden time, with a pro- 
cession in St. Mark’s. There is one che 
d’euvre, whose memory is indelible,—Titian’s 
John the Baptist; that is a picture. The exhi- 
hibition of modern art has some very good 
paintings; I think them generally superior to 
what we seein England. Landscapes few,—bad, 
with one or two great exceptions. As there is 
plenty of room, everything has fair play, and is 
hung upon the line. 

Iam sketching from the Campanile, to the ex- 
clusion of almost every subject. But the wind 
is a great impediment. When it is a dead calm 
in the Piazza, it blows with great violence in the 
high gallery of the Campanile. But the series of 
views compensates for all inconveniences. Those 
from the belfry of the Campanile are exqui- 
site. I am doing the whole of and round Venice, 
and would recommend all artists to sketch these 
bird’s-eye views. Ihave never seen a sketch of 
the interior of the Campanile, whichis very sin- 
gular and picturesque—I mean the belfry, where 
1am at work. It is divided, like a small church, 
into three aisles, by angular columns supporting 
the pedimented roof above, where there is also 
another stage to which you ascend by a circular 
stair-case. I am making sketches of this curious 
interior, which artists seem to have overlooked, 
Few persons fancy what the Campanile is, so 
different is it from -all other towers I have as- 
cended. The peeps you get of the city, through 
the columns, are most delicious. 8.G.T. 


ERRORS OF THE PENDULUM. 
M. Faye, on the principle of prevention 
better than cure, proposes to avoid the 
pendulum errors, by placing an astrono- 
mical clock under ground on the isother- 





mal line, or the line of invariable tempera- 
ture, which for our latitudes is about 25 metres 
deep. ‘The clock, moreover, is to be so enclosed 
as to cut off all communication between the in- 
terior and surrounding air. Thus he conceives 
the two causes of pendulum error, namely, un- 
stable temperature and varying atmospheric pres- 
sure, would disappear. With this insulated clock 
synchronous indicators in the observatory are 
to be connected, and to be moved by electro- 
magnetism, : 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION, 
Mr. Anprew Crosse, of Bloomfield, has re- 
cently enrolled a patent for improvements in 
treating fermentable and other liquids, so 
as to cause impurities or matters to be ex- 
tracted or precipitated. The means pro- 
posed are electric currents (generated from 
zinc and iron in water, in porous cylinders) 
passing through wine, cider, beer, &c.; through 
the first two during, but through beer 
after, fermentation. Also through sea water, 
after having been once distilled, to purify it. 
From the use of electric currents in fermentable 
liquids, the patentee says, much benefit may be 
derived, and it is the application of electricity 
to fermentable, fermented, and other liquids, for 
the purpose of extracting and precipitating im- 
purities and other matters that Mr. Crosse claims, 


NEW MINERALS, » 
In addition to those described in Literary 
Gazette, No. 1598, p. 642, we notice the following : 

Antimoniate of lead, by M. Hermann. i 
mineral comes from the district of Nertschinsk, 
in Russia. It is amorphous, texture compact, 
and lustre resinous: colour generally sulphur- 
yellow, sometimes greyish, green, or black. 
Specific gravity 4°60, to 4°76. Its constituents 
are, antimonic acid 31°71 ; oxide of lead 61°83; 
water 6°46, 

Cryptolite, by F. Wohler, is a phosphate of the 
oxide of cerium, found in the green or reddish 
apatite of Arendal, in Norway. It appears (when 
apatite is treated with, and dissolved, in dilute 
nitric acid,) in the form of small crystalline 
portions of about a line in length. It generall 
constitutes about 2 to 3 per cent. of apatite. tt 
seems to crystallize in prisms of six sides, of a 
very pale wine colour. Its specific gravity 4°6. 
At a moderate heat it undergoes no change. 
Analysis gives oxide of cerium 73°70 ; protoxide 
of iron 1°51 ; phosphoric acid 27°37 : total 102°58. 
It is probable that the apatite of Arendal con- 
tains also another mineral of cerium, soluble, 
and which may be the monazite of Silliman, 

Coracite, by M. Leconte, comes from the north 
side of Lake Superior, where it is met with in 
veins of about two inches thick, near the junction 
of the trap and syenite. It is associated with 
pitchstone, from which it appears to differ by 
the substitution of sesqui-oxide of uranium for 
alumina, It is found in mass without cleavage ; 
lustre resinous ; fracture conchoidal ; dust grey ; 
hardness 4.5; specific gravity 4°378. 

The new Mineral of the Azores, by Teschema- 
cher, is found generally in small crystals, 
obtuse octohedra, whose vertical axis is shorter 
than the transversal: it has been observed also 
in prisms the height of the foregoing pyramids. * 
The crystals are transparent, or slightly yellow- 
ish white. Fracture vitreous, with no trace of 
cleavage. The largest. have only a pyramidal 
base of a line and a half. The blow-pipe changes 
their colour without melting even their edges’: 
they sometimes fuse with borax. Chemical 
analysis proves this mineral to be a pure colum- 
bate of lime. 


THE PLANET NEPTUNE AND HIS SATELLITE, 
Mr. LassELL writes to the Times the result of 
his observations of the satellite of Neptune, which 
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he has seen during this year about twenty times. 
Its period is 5 days, 20 hours, 50 minutes, 45 
seconds, with a probable error of a few minutes. 
The projected appearance of the orbit, as seen 
from the earth, is that of a narrow ellipse, having 
its transverse axis five or six times the length of 
the conjugate, and the transverse axis inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptic about 28 or 29 degrees. 
The semi-transverse axis, or radius of the orbit, 
appears to subtend an angle of about 18 seconds, 
which would give a distance from the planet of 
250,000 miles. ‘The direction of apparent motion 
is, from the pointof its greatest elongation north- 
ward (north following about 48 deg.) round by 
the east, to its greatest elongation southward ; 
but whether the satellite is in the superior or in- 
ferior part of its orbit when eastward of the 
planet, Mr. Lassell is, as yet, ignorant. The sa- 
tellite is very obviously brighter when in the 
south preceding, than when in the north follow- 
ing, part of its orbit. In this particular it exhi- 
bits a striking analogy to the seventh or most 
distant satellite of Saturn. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1r,—Since I last addressed you, I have ascer- 
tained the ancient names of the sites of the exca- 
vations which are now being made in Assyria. 
Mr. Layard’s works are at the true Nineveh of 
the ancients, the name of which, expressed by 
characters corresponding to the four Persepolitan 
ones of my published table, 20, 64, 60, 94, Tread 
Nineye, or Nini. It is very remarkable that in 
the course of his excavations at this place, Mr. 
Layard has discovered traces of a conflagration. 
I cannot but think it highly probable that it was 
in this palace that Niladan destroyed himself, 
and that the flames, of which the marks are visi- 
ble, were those in which he perished. The 
ancient name of the city at which M. Botta’s 
works have been carried on, (and which included 


also a site near Mossul, from which a cargo of |, 


sculptures has been recently brought to the 
British Museum, ) was Atther, or, in the Ninevite 
dialect, Atthen (to be pronounced according to 
the analogy of Matthew). I am prepared to 
prove that the characters composing the name 
should be read in this manner. Abulfeda gives 
Athur as the name of a city which formerly ex- 
isted near Mossul; and a similar name, Aturia, 
is applied by Strabo and Dion to a province in 
this district. We are not bound to identify this 
name with the Hebrew Asshur. On the con- 
trary, in the various proper names which occur 
in Scripture, of which it is an element; viz., 
Pil-eser, Shalman-eser, Esar-haddon, and, with 
n for r, Asn-apper; it is always written with p 
while Asshur is written with @. I may here 
observe bv the way that these names are more 
correctly expressed in the Septuagint and Vulgate 
versions thaninthe authorized English one, which 
‘was governed by the (in this instance, vicious) 
Masoretic punctuation. The name of this city was 
the first element in the name of the King who 
executed the sculptures sent home by Mr. Lay- 
ard; and I think it likely that hd will be found 
to be identical with one of the two Biblical Kings 
last named, This, however, cannot yet be deci- 
ded, as I have as yet only met with his name in 
an abbreviated form, Atthen-a: I wait with 
anxiety for a copy of the inscriptions on the 
obelisk from Nineveh, which will no doubt clear 
up this point, and afford much additional infor- 
mation. 
In addition to the names which I mentioned 
in my last letter, that I had read in M. Botta’s 
lates, I have identified those of Armenia, Tyre, 
Sidon, and the Euphrates. I have observed, 
too, that the belt of inscription, which is over 
the bas reliefs on the walls XXI and XX of the 





plan, contains regular annals of the reign of 
Niladan. In the plates published in the Journal 
Asiatique, to which alone I am sorry to say 
my investigations are confined, I have met with 
dates of his second, fourth, fifth, and eighth years. 
In making this information public, I am sensible 
that I am furnishing a clue, which may assist 
others in their investigations, who have access 
to data which are not at present within my reach. 
Be this as it may, my first object is the attain- 
ment of truth, and the mode which I have 
adopted appears to me best calculated to accom- 
plish this. In what proportion the credit of 
having attained it may be hereafter divided 
between me and others is a matter of secondary 
importance ; though, I confess, not one of abso- 
lute indifference. 
Iam, &e., 

Killyleagh, Co. Down, Epw. Hicks. 

15th Sept. 1847. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sept. 22nd.—Meeting of Council.—It was de- 
cided that the fifth annual congress should take 
place at Shrewsbury, and that Worcester be 
recommended to the Council for the following year. 
A very superb enamelled metal basin from the 
Warwick Castle collection, was exhibited by 
Lord Brooke. It is as early as the 12th century, 
and is elaborately worked with elegant foliage 
ornamentation, interspersed with subjects taken 
from leading incidents in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Drawings of some beautiful Romano-British 
tictile vases were recently discovered by the Hon. 
R. C. Neville, on the site of the Roman station 
at Chesterfield, were exhibited; as was an 
enamelled Roman brooch lately found in Hamp- 
shire. An account of the Roman station at 
Olney, Bucks, and of discoveries made there, by 
Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, was read, and also 
an historical paper by Mr. G. Milner, of Hull, 
on the ancient Company of Merchants Adventur- 
ers at Kingston-upon-Hull. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE munificent gift of pictures to the National 
Gallery by Mr. Vernon, is likely to lead to even 
more important results than the measure itself. 
The value of the donation is certainly yery great, 
for the taste, judgment, and liberality of the do- 
nor have been signalized during many years, by 
the acquisition of the choicest works of our native 
School. From this noble collection the National 
Gallery will be enriched to the extent the trus- 
tees choose to avail themselves of Mr. Vernon’s 
patriotic offer. Agreeably to its terms, they con- 
templated the immediate erection of a building to 
receive them for the public: but we rejoice most 
heartily to learn that the design has been sus- 
pended, because (and the because is of infinite 
importance to the National Gallery andtothe Fine 
Artsof England—because) it isproposed to assign 
the building in Trafalgar-square, altogether to the 
Royal Academy, and place the National pictures 
in a more fitting receptacle. With needful alter- 
ations, therefore, we may hope to see that Gal- 
lery made eligible for the annual exhibition 
(including sculpture) and other uses of the 
Academy, and a palace worthy of Great Britain 
erected for the reception of her treasures in the 
arts. 


Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia, PartV. F.G. Moon. 


A.most grows in interest. The Abyssinian 
slaves at Korti is a very picturesque group, 
with variety of expression. The females seem 
to be worthy of their destination, to be the 
mothers of the middle classes of Lower Egypt : 
supposing that in course of time, these 2 i 


shall take their right places in the scale of 





humanity and social influence. The temple 
of Kalabshi is a superb ruin; and the Lybian 
chain of mountains, seen from Luxor, displays 
grand scenery of everlasting nature, where the 
most firm-fixed works of man are crumbled to 
decay. The famous temple of Edfou offers fea. 
tures of another kind; and the fasciculus alto. 
gether is worthy of the work and the artist, 


Specimens of Ancient and Modern Binding. Se. 
lected from the Library of the British Museum 
&c. By C. Tuckett, junior. Parts I. and II,’ 

Tue rarities, luxuries, and fine taste in book- 

binding are exhibited in a beautiful style in these 

commencing parts of a work which, though 
treating of old and common things, bids fair to 
contain much that is very new and original; 
for it is old and common things which are passed 
over without particular observation, and if we 
now and then say, on seeing a book bound ina 
remarkable manner, ‘ what a curious,” “ what 

a magnificent,’’ or “ what an elegant binding!” 

till we look upon a production of this kind, we 

can form no idea of the variety and amount of 
talent which has been displayed from very early 
times on this species of ornament. Mr. Tuckett’s 

specimens well deserve a welcome in every li- 

brary, and the fanciful in the fashion of presery- 

ing their books, will find every pattern that can 
be imagined, to pick and chose from in his 
publication. 


The Mosque of Saint Sophia, The Church of 
Saint Sophia, which has been converted into a 
mosque since 1453, but is in fact the oldest church 
in Christendom, having been founded, together 
with Constantinople itself, by Constantine the 
Great, A.D. 324, and the present building erected 
by the Emperor Justinian, A.D. 563, is now 
being thoroughly repaired, by order of the Sul- 
tan, under the immediate superintendence of 
Fossati, the Italian architect. ‘The coats of 
mortar and plaster which covered the valuable 
mosaics and mural paintings, have been removed, 
and these decorations, which are equally remark- 
able in an historical and artistical point of view, 
are to be carefully restored.* ‘The Sultan him- 
self fakes great interest in the prosecution of the 
task, and frequently inspects the progress of the 
work, with which he expresses himself much 
satisfied, 


THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER,—THE COM- 
MISSION OF FINE ARTS, 


(Conclusion of the Report.]} 


The House of Peers.—The subjects for the six 
compartments intended for painting, and the 
selection of historical personages proposed for 
statues, to be placed in the 18 niches, as well a3 
the decorations for the stained windows, have 
The Peers’ Robing-room.—Containing three large 
compartments, two measuring 20 feet wide by 10 
feet 6 inches high, the third measuring 22 feet 
wide by 10 feet 6 inches high; and six smaller 
compartments, each measuring 7 feet wide by 10 
feet 6 inches high. Your committee, being de- 
sirous to vary the proposed decorations, and con- 
ceiving that Scriptural subjects, as affording 
scope for the highest style of design, and as being 
especially eligible on other grounds, should by 
no means be excluded, considered that the above- 
named locality, in which the principal compuatt- 
ments intended for painting are of considerable 
magnitude, would be well adapted for such sub- 
jects. Your committee were of opinion, that the 
illustrations should have reference to the idea of 
justice on earth, and its development in law and 


* This is a Mosque! Surely this is an unheard of inno 
vation! Islamism permitted no representation whatever 
of the human figure, to say nothing of Christian pictures 
in its temples. We fear that ere long we shall hear that 
the paintings on the walls have been again plastered ovel 
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judgment ; and that the following subjects would 
be appropriate :—In the larger compartment on 
the west side—1, Moses bringing the tablets of 
the law to the idolatrous Israelites. In the two 
smaller compartments on the east side—2, the 
fall of man; and, 3, hiscondemnation to labour. 
On the south side, in the larger compartment— 
4. the Judgment of Solomon; and in the two 
smaller, 5, the visit of the Queen of Sheba ; and, 
6, the building of the temple. On the north side, 
in the larger compartment—7, the Judgment of 
Daniel; and, in the two smaller, 8, Daniel in the 
lions’ den; and, 9, the vision of Daniel. 

The Royal Ante-chamber.—Containing in the 
upper part of two of the walls, six large compart- 
ments (three on each side), measuring 13 feet 
wide by 10 feét 9 inches high; 28 upright 
narrow compartments, measuring 5 feet 7 inches 
high by about 2 feet six inches wide; and 12 

anels for carved works, four measuring 6 feet 9 
inches wide by 2 feet 9 inches high, and eight 
measuring 2 feet 2 inches square. Your com- 
mittee considered that the six large compartments 
in this locality, being at a considerable height, 

ight be filled with copies, in tapestry, of the 
defeat of the Spanish ada, taken either in 
part or altogether from the designs of the 7 
originally existing in the House of Lords, whic 
your committee conceive it is of great importance 
to preserve, as far as possible, to the nation, The 
98 upright compartments might be appropriately 
filled with portraits relating to the Tudor family, 
viz.:—Henry VII. ; Queen Elizabeth of York ; 
Arthur, Prince of Wales ; Queen Catherine of 
Arragon; Henry VIII.; Anne Boleyn; Jane 
Seymour; Catherine Howard; Anne of Cleves ; 
Catherine Parr; Edward VI.; Queen Mary; 
Philip II.; Queen Elizabeth; Princess Mary, 
Queen of France; Duchess of Suffolk; Louis 
XII.; Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; the Marchioness 
of Dorset; Lady Jane Grey; Lord Guildford 
Dudley; Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland ; 
Lady Angus; James IV. ; Douglas, Earl of An- 
gus; James V.; Queen Mary of Guise; Mary, 
Queen of Scots; Francis II. ; and Lord Darnley. 
That the 12 panels might be filled with the 
following subjects in carved work :—1 and 2, 
the Camp de Drap d’ Or, and the visit of 
Charles V. to Henry VIII., in the two com- 
partments on the east and west sides; 3, 4, 
and 5, the escape of Mary Queen of Scots, the 
murder of Rizzio, and Mary looking back on 
France, in the three compartments on the south 
side, west of the door—the escape of Mary Queen 
of Scots occupying the centre panel; 6, 7, and 
8, Queen Elizabeth knighting Drake; Raleigh 
spreading his cloak as a carpet for the Queen ; 
and Raleigh landing in Virginia, in the three 
compartments on the south side east of the door 
—the subject of the knighting of Drake occu- 
pying the centre panel. 9, 10, 11, and 12, on the 
north side—Edward VI. granting the charter to 

Christ's Hospital; Lady Jane Grey at her stu- 
dies; Sebastian Cabot before Henry VII.; and 
Catherine of Arragon pleading. 

The Royal Gallery.—A considerable space on 
each side wall, measuring 77 feet 6 inches wide, 
not being subdivided into compartments,—the 
committee are of opinion that such space should 
be occupied by one large and two smaller sub- 
jects; the smaller corresponding in width with 
the dimensions of one window, and the larger 
comprehending the width of three windows. 
the remaining compartments, defined by the ar- 
chitect, two on the side walls measure each 13 
feet 3 inches wide by 11 feet 6 inches high ; four, 
on the same level, in the end walls, measure 12 
feet 2 inches wide by 11 feet 6 inches high; the 
six remaining compartments, three at each end, 
in the upper part of the walls, measure 12 feet 
2 inches wide by 19 feet 7 inches high. The 
compartments would, therefore, be 18 in num- 

» The committee are of opinion the subjects 


for the Royal Gallery should relate to thé.mili- 





tary history and glory of the country, and the 
following subjects would be appropriate. 

In the three upper compartments of the south 
wall; 

1. Boadicea inciting her army ; 2, Alfred in 
the camp of the Danes; 3, Brian Boroihme 
overcoming the Danes at the bridge of Clontarf. 

In the three upper compartments of the north 
wall : 

4, Edith finding the dead body of Harold; 
5, Richard Coeur de Lion coming in sight of the 
holy city; and, 6, Eleanor saving the life of her 
husband, afterwards Edward I., by sucking the 
poison from a wound in his arm, 

In the compartments next the proposed large 
compartment on the west wall: 

7. Bruce stopping a retreat ‘to protect a woman 
borne on a litter, and checking the pursuers; 8, 
Phillippa interceding for the lives of the citizens 
of Calais. 

In the lower compartments on the north 
wall : 

9. Edward the Black Prince entering London 
by the side of King John of France; 10, the 
marriage of Henry V. at Troyes, with the 
Princess Catherine of France. 

In the compartment next the proposed large 
compartment on the east wall : 

11, Elizabeth at Tilbury; 12, Blake at Tunis. 

In the remaining compartment on the east 
wall : 

13. Marlborough at Blenheim. 

In the lower compartments on the north wall: 

14. The death of Wolfe; 15, the death of 
Abercrombie. 

In the remaining compartment on the west 
wall : 

16. Lord Cornwallis receiving the sons of 
Tippoo as hostages. 

In the large compartment on the west wall: 

17. Trafalgar ; the death of Nelson. 

In the corresponding compartment on the east 
wall : 

18. Waterloo; the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher. 

The Queen’s Robing-room.—Containing com- 
partments of various dimensions, adapted for 
painting and other decorations. The committee, 
influenced by the considerations before ex- 
pressed as to the expediency of varying the 
character of the decorations proposed, are of 
opinion that a series of paintings and other works 
of art illustrating the legend of King Arthur 
would be appropriate in this locality; and the 
committee unanimously agree to recommend to 
the commission, that the execution and entire 
superintendence of such decorations should be 
intrusted to Mr. Dyce, who has already executed 
a fresco in the House of Lords. 

The Guard-room.—Containing two compart- 
ments, each measuring 12 feet wide by 8 feet 
high. The committee conceive that these com- 
partments might be filled with the following 
subjects :—1, Young Talbot defending his father 
in battle; 2, Isabella Douglas barring the door 
with her arm, to protect James I. of Scotland. 

The Lobby of the Guard-room.—Containing 
one compartment, measuring 14 feet 5 inches 
high, to the point of the Gothic arch, by 10 feet 
wide, The committee have selected the subject 
of St. Edmund the Martyr slain by the Danes. 

The Norman Porch.—Containing two com- 


f | partments, each measuring 18 feet 2 inches high, 


to the point of the Gothic arch, and 10 feet 
10 inches wide. It was the opinion of the 
committee, that these compartments would be 
appropriately filled with the two following sub- 
jects:—1, Canute reproving his courtiers; 2, 
Queen Elizabeth on the seaside after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, The committee con- 
ceived that the subjects in all the localities 
mentioned should be accompanied with inscrip- 
tions, and in some instances, with appropriate 
mottoes; that, in the last-named subject, the 





motto might be, ‘‘ Afflavit Deus et dissipantur,” 
and in the subject of Canute, “ Nemo Dominus 
nisi Deus,” 

The Peers’ and Commons’ Refreshment-rooms, 
—Containing compartments of various dimen- 
sions, might, in the opinion of the committee, be 
decorated with views of remarkable places in the 
British dominions, such places being selected 
with a view to their historical importance—such 
as views of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Stirling, 
Cork, Waterford, Glasgow, Liverpool, York, 
Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge ; Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi; Que- 
bec, Malta, Gibraltar, Cape-town, Kingston in 
Jamaica, Hong-kong, &c. ; also subjects relating 
to the chase, the harvest, &c. 

The Conference Hall on the river front, now 
called the Painted Chamber.—Contains 15 com- 
partments adapted for painting; two on the east 
side, measuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 7 feet 4 
inches wide; five on the west side, the centre 
compartment measuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 
16 feet 4 inches wide; two compartments, next 
the corners, measuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 
9 feet wide, and the two over the doors measur- 
ing 4 feet 6 inches high by 6 feet 9 inches wide ; 
three on the north side, the centre compartment 
measuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 14 feet 3 
inches wide; and two smaller compartments, 
each measuring 7 feet 10 inches high by 4 feet 8 


_| inches wide; and the three on the south side 


corresponding with those on the north side. The 
committee conceived that the subjects for paint- 
ing in this locality might have reference to the 
acquisition of the countries, colonies, and impor- 
tant places constituting the British empire, and 
that the following subjects would be appro- 
priate. 

In the centre compartment, on the west side: 

1. The marriage of Strongbow and Eva, daugh- 
ter of Dermot, King of Leinster, 

In the centre compartment, on the south 
side : 

2. Edward I. presenting his infant son to the 
Welch as their Prince. 

In the centre compartment, on the north 
side : 

3. James VI. of Scotland receiving the news 
of the death of Queen Elizabeth ; or, setting out 
for England as James I. 

In the two compartments next the corners, on 
the west side: 

4, Clive receiving a 
from the Mogul ; 
American Indians. 

In the two compartments on the east side: 

6. The colonization of Australia ; 7, the treaty 
of Nankin: 

In the two compartments over the doors, on 
the west side : 

8 and 9. Incidents illustrating the voy- 
ages to the North and South Poles. 

a the small compartments on the south 
side : 

10 and 11. Incidents relating to the ac- 
quisition of St. Helena and the Cape of Good 
Hope. “ 

me the two small compartments on the north 
side : 

12. Sir G. Rooke planting his standard 
on Gibraltar ; 13, the surrender of Malta. 

The entrance from Old Palace-yard is also in- 
tended to contain some compartments for paint- 
ings, but the committee conceive that it would be 
proper to postpone the consideration of subjects 
for that locality, as it is not yet certain whe- 
ther paintings can be seen in it to sufficient ad- 
vantage. 

With regard tothe technical method in which 
the paintings proposed should be executed, the 
commitfee, although not prepared to offer a ge- 
neral recommendation on that subject, are of 
opinion that the pictures in the three corridors 
leading from the central hall, and the pictures in 


grant of territory 
5, Penn's treaty with the 
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the refreshment-rooms, should be painted in oil, 
and that the Queen’s robing-rooms, St. Stephen's 
hall, and the Royal gallery, should be painted 
in fresco. The representations of the four patron 
saints, from their size and situation, might be 
advantageously executed in mosaic (like the 
Four Evangelists in the pendentives of the cupola 
of St. Peter’s), thus giving an opportunity for 
the introduction into England of an art highly 
valued in other times and countries. 

The committee have further to observe, that 
moveable oil-paintings, not coming within the 
general plan proposed, might be placed in com- 
mittee-rooms and in other parts of the build- 
ing.—From an anticipation of the Report in the 
Times, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, September 21st, 1847. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon dated formerly from 
Moscow, a law, or, more correctly speaking, a 
decree which regulated the destiny of the French 
Theatre. By virtue of these imperial decisions 
the present company has, until now, been guided. 
Strange to say, however, the decree enacted by 
the man who, of all others, understood and prac- 
tised despotism most scientifically, is found to 
contain elements too democratical, too liberal ! 
At least this appears to be the case at the con- 
firmation of the charter of 1830, under the revo- 
lutionary institutions of the monarchy of Louis 
Phili . 

Thecelebrated decree of Moscow is annihilated. 

This constitutional regimen, which, under the 
retext of guarding the rights of each individual, 
Tete the stage a prey to the most complete anar- 
chy, is to be succeeded by absolute monarchy, 
by the most dictatorial surveillance; in one word, 
by a system of the most despotic nature. Hence- 
forth, one supreme “‘ will” is to rule; the most 
decisive, the most imperative, is to be considered 
the most advantageous to all parties. All must 
bend before this stern power: caprices of actresses, 
ambition of actors, green-room iutrigues, discon- 
tented factions, all this isat an end, no more to 
be mentioned in the history of the stage. 
" The Director will distribute the parts, and 
these-parts must be accepted ; he will introduce 
the new actors and actresses, and will procure 
them the parts he considers most calculated to 
draw out their talents, without any interference 
on the subject. If the Committee of Elocution 
impedes the “direction,” we cannot doubt but 
that the Committee of Reading will be reformed. 
Meanwhile this Committee is so diminished in 
number, and it is become so select, that no resist- 
ance is to be feared from that quarter. 

The Theatre Francais will not only be ruled 
and regulated internally by these ultra-monarch- 
ical ideas, it will exercise an alarming supremacy 
exteriorly. Thus all the pupils who have been 
studying scenic declamation at the Conservatoire 
(a school founded and protected by Government, ) 
are to consider themselves, during five years 
after theirleaving it, at the disposal of the Theatre 
Frangais. No license will be granted to other 
theatres for the performance of vaudevilles or 
melodramas, saye with this restriction: that 
any actor engaged for these inferior representa- 
tions may be recalled by the Theatre Frangais if 
his services are required. No public or private 
treaty is to interfere with this privilege. You 
see by this to what exorbitant measures we 
have recourse, to reinstate a fallen jnstitution, 
which threatened a total downfall, and which 
may not even now be saved by these heroic 
remedies, 

To whom will it be given to fill this responsi- 
ble situation ? Who is to exercise such absolute, 
such unlimited power? We can all guess 
beforehand, though he is not yet officially ap- 
pointed. It be M, Buloz, director of the 





Revue des deux Mondes, and hitherto Royal Com- 
missioner at the Theatre Frangais. Exercising 
simply the functions of an inspector over a so- 
ciety empowered with its own administration, 
M. Buloz had not the liberty which he will 
enjoy in his future directorship. But his posi- 
tion was admirably adapted to discern correctly 
what were the causes of that disorganization 
which had such a sinister influence on the Drama. 
His experience will furnish him with plans of 
amendment, and the most energetic means are 
ot in his power. We shall soon see him in 

is new administration, and we shall know how 
far he will justify the confidence placed in him. 
His intimacy with the most eminent writers of 
the day, as director of the Review, may turn to 
the advantage of the stage ; but we have yet 
to learn to what extent the literary talents of his 
acquaintance can beayailable for scenic purposes. 
Hitherto the attempts which have been made 
have neither succeeded with Eugene Sue, George 
Sand, or Balzac; nor even with Alexandre Du- 
mas himself, who obtained but very little real 
success. 

I suppose I must mention the camp of Com- 
piégne. It is one of those military follies, which 
you have had the good sense to leave to France 
and Russia, the lands of reviews and sham fights. 
And yet your soldiers are not the worst in 
Europe ; for when the time comes to take the 
sword in earnest, they acquit themselves indiffe- 
rently well. Yet shall we not the less continue 
from time to time, every two or three years, the 
expensive pleasure of collecting to some given 
point a little army which is to be exercised 
right or wrong, in sleeping under tents, carrying 
positions, and avoiding surprises, &c., &c. All 
this cannot be done without making a great 
fuss ; ‘indeed it can never take place without in 
some measure proving detrimental to property 
in the vicinity of the camp. Then the soldier 
gets drenched with rain, sleeping in the open air; 
he falls sick, and our hospitals become crowded. 
The farmer is indignant at seeing his fields 
invaded; he complains, he appeals to justice, 
and the game-keepers, and the bailiffs he em- 
ploys, go bravely up to notify their demand of 
damages under the very nose of those wonderful 
cannons loaded with powder only. This is what 
occurred the other day to the Duke of Nemours, 
Generalissimo of the army encamped at Com- 
piégne. After eight hours’ warlike sport, he 
returned to his tent, where a heap of stamped 
and legal papers awaited him. The claims 
amounted to 50,000f. (£2,000.) ‘His Royal 
Highness thought, ’tis said, that the amusemeni 
was not equal to the expense, and that it was 
rather a costly affair to show oneself a grand 
fancy captain. 

England is represented in the camp by Col. 
Hamilton, and Russia by Baron Medem, Lieut.- 
general of artillery, who is reported to be one of 
his Russian pio ’s most intimate confidents. 

Apropos of the Czar, I shall mention several 
works upon Russia, published a short time 
back: Russia and the Russians, 3 vols. in 
8vo., by a former employé of the imperial 
government, proscribed for his liberal opinions. 
The second volume of this work is particularly 
interesting. It gives a most perfect idea of 
Russian society, tracel by a man whose under- 
standing and moderation are unquestionable. 
Russia under Nicholas I, and Russian Types 
and Characters, by M. Ivan Gelovine, are writ- 
ten with less impartiality, and are consequently 
less deserving of confidence. The author havin 
dedicated the first of these works to the Lor 
Dudley Stuart, informs us sufficiently in what 
light he considers the institutions of his native 
land. Weare assured that Prince Albert, to 
whom he forwarded a specimen of his books, re- 
turned them to him as a sort of homage which 
he could not accept. They are, notwithstanding, 
curious as studies of customs and policy, I pre- 


———— 
A 


sume that your reviews will scarcely omit to 
make them known to their subscribers, 

As every author of the present day in France. 
and perhaps elsewhere, is on the look out for 
exciting or affecting subjects, the sad affair of 
the Praslin family has been seized upon, The 
author of a pretty comedy, which I noticed pe. 
fore to you (Mme, de Casamajor), has published 
a work called Pathologie du Mariage, the leading 
feature of which is the murder of the Rue St. 
Honoré; and we have just read a notice in 
which a professor of epistolary style announces 
that he will deliver a series of lectures during 
six weeks, and proposes for his subject to com. 
ment upon the letters, &c. of the unfortunate 
Duchess de Praslin. 

You know, most probably, that we have an 
ambassador from the Shah of Persia. Mohamed 
Ali Khan returns a second time to Paris. Heis 
an old acquaintance, and it is long since we 
have ceased to wonder, with the beauties of the 
time of Montesquieu, who inquired of Usbeck 
—‘‘ How can any one be a Persian?’ I shall, 
therefore, simply notify the arrival, in our capi- 
tal, of this Oriental diplomat. 





———., 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

MONUMENT TO SHAKSPERE IN LONDON. 
At the close of the Common Council meeting, 
noticed in’ our last Gazetie, Sir Peter Laurie 
mentioned that he had recently seen the fine 
monument erectedto the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh ; and lamenting that nothing 
of the kind had been raised in honour of the 
immortal Shakspere in London, gave notice that 
he would take the initiative in such a design, by 
moving for a vote of money from the Corporation 
to contribute to that national tribute. We may 
on this subject repeat our observation, that as the 
price of Shakspere’s house at Stratford has now 
been determined, and there can no longer be any 
apprehension that the subscription might induce 
the demand of an extortionate sum, it would be 
graceful in the Common Council to reconsider 
and amend its vote in this respect, as it will as- 
suredly put an end to individual doubts, on the 
same grounds, as to coming forward to support 
the committee, which has so judiciously and 
patriotically ye itselfon the occasion, The 
suggestion of theatrical benefits throughout the 
country in aid of the fund, seems to us to be very 
good, and likely to do credit to the stage, as well 
as considerably to augment the means for doing 
homage to its greatest glory. 


RED INDIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
(Continued from our last.] 
Osrec, the Summer Maker, is the next im- 
aginary personage brought before us, and his 
legend is as interesting as any of the others, It 
runs thus: 

There is a group of stars in the northern 
hemisphere which the Ojibbeways call Ojeeg 
Anung, or the fisher’s stars, whose origin is 
derived by some of our lake tribes from Ojeeg, 
or the fisher, which is the name of a sprightly 
little animal common to the shores of Lake 
Igowa, or ‘“‘ Superior,” as the white men call 
it. This Ojeeg was a great hunter when he 
lived in person on the earth; but the snov, 
which then covered its whole surface, was 4 
terrible embarrassment to him. He_ prayed 
often to the Great Spirit, sobbing and telling 
him that red men were sorry to see the snow 
continually over the ground, and supplicating 
the Master of Life to cause it to melt, so that 
we might have continual summer. After 4 
while he took counsel of a Jossakeed, or s0! 
cerer, who dwelt in those parts, who told Ojee 
that if he would follow his directions he might 
himself make summer, but that it would cost 
him his life. 





Ojeeg, being bent upon his purpose, collected 
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thep several of his hardiest friends, and, fol- 
lowing the directions of the Jossakeed (who, 
some say, Was himself a Manito), climbed to 
the top of a loftymountain. Here the com- 
pany rested on the highest peak, to fill their 
pipes and address the Great _ Spirit. They 
first supplicated the Great Spirit in a loud 
yoice. They then commenced smoking. They 

zed on the sky in silent admiration and asto- 
nishment, for they were on so elevated a point 
that itseemed only a short distance above their 
heads, After they had finished smoking they 

repared themselves. Ojeeg then told one of 
his friends to make the first attempt and try and 
mike a hole in the sky. He consented with a 
grin, and making a leap at the sky, fell down 
the mountain side, and some say was turned into 
an otter at the base. 

Others insist that he was an otter from the 
first, and these assert that Ojecg’s friends, who 
were none others than the badger, the beaver, 
and the wolverine, all followed his example, and 
were foiled in succession, with the exception of 
the wolverine. He, as well as Ojeeg, repeated 
his leaps against the sky till it began to give 
way against the repeated attempts of Ojeeg, 
assisted by the activity, hardihood, and perse- 
yerance of the wolverine. 

Ojeeg, by a great effort, in which he mustered 
all his strength, plunged fairly in at the last 
attempt. He found himself at once on a beauti- 
ful prairie, extending as far as the eye could 
reach, covered with flowers of a thousand dif- 
ferent hues and fragrance. Here and there were 
clusters of tall shady trees, separated by innu- 
merable streams of the purest water, which 
wound around their courses under the cooling 
shades, and brightened the plain with countless 
beautiful lakes, whose banks and bosoms were 
covered with water-fowl, basking and sporting 
inthe sun. The trees were alive with birds of 
different plumage, warbling their sweet notes, 
and delighted with perpetual spring. Ojeeg 
beheld, too, very long lodges, and the celestial 
inhabitants amusing themselves at a distance. 
Words cannot express the beauty and charms of 
the place. 

Now, as it happened, these lodges were at 
that hour empty of their inhabitants ; but Ojeeg, 
seeing them lined with mocu%s, or cages filled 
with birds and fowls of different plumage, 
thought of the little son whom he had left 
upon the earth, and for whose sake, indeed, he 
had undertaken this whole adventure in search 
of the summer. He immediately commenced 
cutting open the cages and letting out the birds, 
who made instantly for the hole which Ojeeg 
had broken in the sky, and descended towards 
the earth in whole flocks through the opening. 
The warm air of those regions also rushed down 
through the opening, and spread its genial in- 
fluence through the atmosphere below. 

When the celestial inhabitants saw the birds 
let loose and the warm gales descending, they 
raised ashout like thunder, and ran for their 
lodges. But it was too late—Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn had gone, even perpetual Summer 

almost gone; but they separated it with a 
blow, and only a part descended ; yet the ends 
were so mangled that, whenever it prevails 
among the lower inhabitants, it is always sickly. 

Though Ojeeg. heard the outcry, he continued 
to break -_ the mocuks till the last moment— 
so that when those who made the noise pressed 
nearer he had but an instant to fly to the open- 
ing. But already had the celestial inhabitants 
closed it against him, and now he fled along the 
Plains of the heavens, taking a northerly direc- 
tion, while they pursued him with their arrows. 
In this chase Ojceg, by the aid of a medicine 
which the Jossakeed had given him, assumed the 

pe of “the Fisher,”"—the animal after whom 
© was named,—and thus his body was invul- 
nerable, except the space of an inch near thie 





tip of his tail. At. last one of the arrows hit 
this spot, and when he became faint with the loss 
of blood, he laid himself down towards the north 
of the place, and, stretching out his limbs, said— 

“T have fulfilled my promise to my son, 
though it has cost me my life; but I die satisfied 
in the idea that I have done so much good, not 
only for him, but for my fellow-beings. Here- 
after I will be a sign to the inhabitants below for 
ages to come, who will vencrate my name for 
having procured the varying seasons. They will 
now have from eight to ten months without 
snow.” 

Ojeeg was found dead next morning, but 
they left him as they found him, with the arrow 
sticking in his tail, as it can be plainly seen at 
this time in the heavens, 

Such is the memorable story of Ojeeg, as we 
have abridged it from the Alic Researches. 
There are other heavenly bodies which are not 
less intimately connected with the fortunes of 
mankind, but this one instance will illustrate the 
character of Indian invention in this sphere 
of fancy. The Iroquois legends differ from those 
of the Algonquins in being less sportive and less 
fanciful, perhaps, if not less ingenious; but they 
abound in the wildest images of terror. There 
is, too, a kind of Scandinavian simplicity and 
severity about them, as compared with the lodge- 
lore of their more mercurial neighbours, which 
reminds us of the land of Odin, even as the 
Algonquin mythology carries us among the genii 
hauntsof the Arabian Nights. The rumoured 
re-appearance of the sea serpent upon our coast, 
this season, may make one of their traditions 
apposite and acceptable here to all pious be- 
lievers in the marvellous. ‘‘ Onyare, the Great 
Lake Serpent, has not been seen for centuries 
along the borders of our inland seas, but there 
was a time when, coiling one extremity in the 
tide waters of the Hudson, his forked tongue 
would vibrate amid the midst of Niagara, Some, 
however, deny these extravagant dimensions. 
But these still acknowlege his appalling size, 
and say that by coiling himself in various 
positions near the forest paths he intercepted all 
communications between the towns. Nor was 
his huge bulk, encumbering the trails which led 
through the country of the Iroquois, the only 
inconvenience of his visitations to the land. 
The terrors he created by his appearance where- 
ever he went, were dreadfully enhanced by the 
poisonous breath he diffused everywhere. The 
people of the Six Nations of Iroquois were fast 
perishing from the earth, when the Holder of the 
Heavens at last heard their prayers and interposed 
his power to shieldthem as well from Onyare as 
from other monsters which afflicted them in those 
days. The Lake Serpent, alarmed at last by 
what the Holder of the Heavens was doing to 
relieve his people, and when his brood had been 
destroyed by thunderbolts, fearing for himself, 
withdrew again to the waters, and plunged into 
depths where no power could reachhim” (School- 
eraft’s Notes on the Iroquois). He has since, as 
we all know, re-appeared occasionally off Nahant, 
and the insolence with which he there sets the 
arts of our whalemen at defiance, sufliciently 
approves his might in earlier days. 

This general view of our Indian mythology 
might be extended interminably, and, perhaps, 
we ought not to close it without a glance at the 
Weendigoes or giant Anthropophagi, at Pauguk, 
the death-spirit or life-hunter, at Horigo, the 
spectral Cyclopean hunter, and other worthies 
who keep our woods from being lonely. Konea- 
roneh, too, the flying-head of the Iroquois, and 
Otne-yarh-heh, that marvellous race of stonish 
giants, whose colossal forms, if we believe the 
tradifions of the Six Nations, may still be seen on 
a fine day far down ben®ath the waters of our 
New York lakes—might also seem to require 
particular notice here. These stupendous mon- 
sters, however, as also the fruitful subject of 





Indian metamorphosis, the compiler of these 
notes upon Indian mythology has already com- 


memorated with sober faith in a work published 
ten years ago, to which he would here refer the 
curious reader (see Wild Scenes of the Forest 
and Prairie, &c, andalso Schoolcraft’s Notes on 
the Iroquois). 


(To be continued.] 





BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES TAYLOR, ESQ., 

For many of its most palmy years a popular 
singer at Covent Garden Theatre, the entertain~ 
ing contributor to the harmony of social public 
meetings, and still more the delight of the pri- 
vate circle, died on Thursday the 9th, at Green- 
hithe, in Kent. Mr. Taylor was a good musician, 
and possessed no common powers of voice, as 
was felt in his extraordinary imitations of Bra- 
ham, Incledon, Suett, Dignum, and. others, of 
great variety of organ and execution. These 
were so perfect that, unless you saw the singer, 
you could have sworn that you had heard the 
parties whom he had personated—not bur- 
lesqued. Mr, Taylor was of regular habits and 
gentlemanly manners, and much esteemed by 
the friends, in the betterclasses of life, with whom 
he associated. Ie enjoyed a fine state of health 
till near the close of his earthly career, and died 
much regretted by all who had the pleasure to 
know him. His memory is to us conjoined with 
many a joyous hour and intellectual treat. 

Grace Aguilar, the authore:s of so many po- 
pular works in favour of the Jews, and urging 
their claims to free and equal civil and religious 
rights throughout the civilised world, died on 
the 10th inst. at Frankfort, inher 32d year. She 
was an earnest and faithful advocate for her 
co-religionists, and had so endeared herself to 
them, that it was only very lately that they 
entered into a subscription to present her with a 
testimony of their gratitude and admiration. 

Dr Pearson, author of a useful werk on Prac- 
tical Astronomy, died last week. 

Jonathan Birch, Esq., the translator of Faust, 
and who is stated to have completed a transla- 
tion of the Nibelungen Lied just before his 
decease, died near Berlin on the 8th, aged 64. 








VARIETIES. 


Christian Hospital in Jerusalem,—The King of 
Prussia has directed the subscription of the 
Protestants of that country towards the estab- 
lishment of religious institutions in Jerusalem, 
£7,800, to be applied to the foundation of a 
hospital there for Christians of every profe-sion 
of taith, giving a preference to Germans, 

Christ’s Hospital.—Suesday, St. Matthew's 
Day, and the Annual Speech Day of this valu- 
ableinstitution, was observed as usual. Mr. War- 
ner, assistant-master at Harrow School, who was 
educated at Christ’s Church, preached the ser- 
mon; and, under the direction of the excellent 
head-master, Dr. Rice, the orations in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, and the compositions 
and recitations were delivered by the leading 
Grecians in succession, in a very effective man- 
ner. Mr, Edward Hayman, Mr. J. D. Williams, 
Mr, C. E, Searle, and Mr. W. A. Russell, of the 
number, are proceeding to various Colleges at 
Cambridge and Oxford. 

The Excavations in Rome, at the foot of the 
Palatine, carried on at the expense of the Em- 
peror of Russia, now disclose the original forti- 
fications of the hill; which, with the circum 
jacent belt, is surrounded by ramparts formed of 
tuphas, apparently taken from the Tabularium, 
Projections, at regular intervals, plainly indicate 
the existence of towers. 

Cholera.—The Continental journals and cor- 
respondence are full of alarming rumours of the 
progress of cholera towards Poland and the 
western side of Eurepe, 
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Rubens’ Paintings at Antwerp,—The celebrated 
paintings of Rubens, which have long been the 
ornament of the Cathedral of Antwerp, are 
about to be removed, by high authority, into the 
Royal Museum of Paintings at Brussels. This 
very delicate task, which has been long talked of, 
has been confided to M. Paul Kiewert. 

Parazonium.—Dr. Vescovali has put together 
a Parazonium, according to the standard of Ro- 
man Arms, being enabled to do so from ten 
sheaths of the Augustan age. It resembles the 
Russian arms in use so late as the war of 1813-15. 

Lanercost Abbey.—The Carlisle Journal points 
attention to this fine old building, part of which 
has fallen in; and invokes aid for the preserva- 
tion of what remains, as there scems to be a 
question between the parish and the patron of 
the living, as to who ought or is most able to 
bear the expense. 

A Veinof Platinum (a metal hitherto found 
chiefly in the Ural Mountains,) has been dis- 
covered in France, in the Valley of the Drac. 

Mr. Bunn has become Manager of the Surrey 
Theatre, and issued a programme, in which he 
promises English Opera and English talent, with 
ballet, &c., according to the highest scale of his 
own Drury-lane Lesseeship. One whimsical 
point is, that the free-list is to be abolished, and 
nobody insulted with gratis“admission. 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution.—Th2 last 
ordinary mecting of this Institution, and the 
Retreat at Abbot’s Langley was of a very satis- 
factory nature. During the year much relief 
has been afforded to sick and distressed retail 
booksellers and assistants, and also to their 
widows, notwithstanding which £700 have been 
added to the Permanent Fund, now amounting 
tonearly £16,000. 

The Bronze Statue of Simon Stovin has arrived 
at Bruges, where it will shortly be erected. 

Mr, Simons’ collection of Paintings is to be 
thrown open to the public at Brussels, during 
the September fétes, and afterwards sold by pub- 
Tic auction.— Brussels Herald, 

Mr. Powell, the Artist.—We understand that 
Mr. Powell, to whom Congress voted ten thou- 
sand dollars, at the last session, to fill the vacant 
panel in the Rotunda with a national picture, has 
chosen a Western subject, and that the cartoon 
is nearly finished. Mr. Powell has spent several 
months at the West for this purpose.—New Yori 
Express. 

The Greek Slave, by Hiram Powers, arrived in 
this city afew days since, from Leghorn, and was 

assed through the Custom House on Tuesday. 

t will be exhibited as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made, and is the property, 
we believe, of a gentleman in Cincinnati—ZJbid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Weare in hopes that the publishing business is about 
to start again into greater life and activity. Mr. J. W. 
Parker has begun the season by announcing as in the 
press a work on the principles of political economy, and 
their application to social philosophy, by J. 8. Mill 
Shades of the Dead, and other Essays and Tales, by J. Ster- 
ling, with a memoir by Archdeacon Hare ; History of Eng- 
land, by Sir F. Palgrave ; a translation of Becker’s History 
of Roman Literature, by the Rev. F. Metcalfe; a new edition 
of ‘Tacitus ; and Nerissa, a tale, by Loyisa K. Grant. 

An interesting Life of the Netherlands Admiral, Von 
Huell, who acted a prominent part in the important affairs 
of the close of the last, and beginning of the present, cen- 
tury, is announced to be forthcoming. 

Russia, a work in three vols. by N. Tourgeneff, has 
excited much attention on the Continent. It gives a his- 
torical view of the various relations of Russia in the years 
of the war, 1812-15; then the state of the empire to 1824, 
with the author’s share in the conspiracy; and then his own 
biography after he was obliged to leave Russia. Statistics, 
internal organization, the fine arts, and future prospects, 
are next treated of; and the fact that Russia must of neces- 
sity take part in the progress of civilization, is deduced 
from the whole. 

Old Printed Works.—M. Hison, one of the Savans of 
Amsterdam, has pr d to the Royal Library a fine 
collection of rare works, which he has collected during 
his travels in almost every country of Europe. Among 
them we may remark especially, Petri Alfonsi Sommule, 
XII, printed at Alost, in 1474, by Jean Westphel and 








Theodore Martin, which is supposed to be the only copy 
extant of this work. Another curiosity is, copy of the 
Bull Retractationum of Pius 1L., Utrecht (without date or 
name of printer), which belonged to the Duke de la Val- 
liere, and which, at the sale of his library, was bought for 
400 louis-d’or. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Bernard’s Comforts of Old Age, 4to. cloth, reduced to 
6s. 6d.—Taylor’s (Jeremy) Works, vol. 3, Holy Living and 
Dying, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.— A series of Progressive Exer- 
cises in Latin Elegiac Verse, by the Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A., 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d.—Grecx Grammatice Institutio 
Prima, by the Rev. B. {1. Kennedy, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.— 
Nursery Guide, by W. Pepham, M.B. l2mo, cloth, 4s.— 
Francis’s Little English Flora, 3rd edition, 12mo. cloth, 7s.— 
Newton’s Letters to a Clergyman, l2ino, cloth, 4s. 6d.— 
Missionary Labours in British Guiana, by the Rev. J. H. 
Bernan, post 8vo. cloth, 7s——Chambers’s Miscellany, vol. 
19, 12mo. 1s.—Statutes roy. 8vo., 1847, 10 and 11 Victoria, 
boards 10s. 64.—The Dublin Dissector, by R. Harrison, 
5th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 15s.—A Warning to Wi: es, 
or, the Hlatonic Lover, 3 vols. £1 11s. 6d.—Magazine of 
Science, vol. 9, 8s.—'The Christian’s Half-hour Book, l2mo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d.—Lodge’s Portraits, vol. 4, cabinet edition, 
cloth, 6s. 6d.—The Battles of England, royal 8vo. cloth, 
4s.—Grimshaw’s Cowper, vol. 6, cloth, 3s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1847 “he. m. 8. | 1887. . “7 
Sep. 235 . 11 5L 48-7 | Sep. 2 
26. — 51 28-2 30. 
27. —5l 78] Oct. 1. 
28 «. — 50 477 : 


hm &@ 
- 11 50 278 
— 50 82 
— 49 489 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, NO. 1601, 
THOUGH it is like beginning another century, after pass- 
ing through SIXTEEN, thinks it prop:r to repeat the con- 
tradiction it was called upon to put forth in No. 1598, 
in order to disabuse the public of unfounded reports, 
industriously circulated, of its having changed, or being 
about to change, hands, whereas it continued precisely 
under the same literary and scientific direction as from its 
commencement, and the only recent alterations had 
been additions to its home and foreign contributors, to 
which it referred with pride in its recent numbers. In 
corroboration of this we may now appeal to our present 
sheet, and request notice to the original information af- 
forded in ancient history and literature, by Dr. Hincks ; 
in natural history, by Mr. Mantell, Australia; in the fine 
arts, 1s regards the National Gallery and Royal Academy ; 
and in Science, &c., from the Congress at Venice, besides 
the different statements from many different quarters of 
the globe, of progression in every branch of intelligence em- 
braced within its plan, and of a nature to be useful, instruc- 
tive, and interesting to readers who desire to cultivate a 
knowledge of what is occurring throughout the world in 
discovery, improvement, literature, and the arts and sei- 
ences. Ex uno disce omnes. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLAN EOUS. 
HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cc 
Perrone Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Prerrotine 
Suavine Soxr” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Disrensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing ; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has n employed in washing chil’ren’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complcte protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus, and other i q idered ficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIFE, 

PERFUMER T0 HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Tichroane Street, Recent’s QuaDRANT. 


fie J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 

WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
in four holes, Eight Guinears ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials, 
Ten Guincas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 
— scentately gens Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
ix Guineas. 
Dent, 82, straiid ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal Exchange, 

(Clock-Tower Area). 











pARTN ERSHIP. A HOUSE of ESTA- 
BLISHED REPUTATION, in the PUBLISHING TRADRF, is 
desirous of meeting with a | ol d ion and active 
business habits to constitute a third equal partner. Amount of 


bs 7 necessary 5 
etters addressed to A.B. may be left with Messrs. John Dicken- 
son and Co., wholesale stationers, Old Bailey.  - ' 








— ee 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Fowig; 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, } g to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Pine Arts, Baggage, &e. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, Ac 
and — they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, May 
be had on application at their Office as above. Also in Patis of. 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up 
warcs of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musee Royale. 
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[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh 
12, 5t, Vincent Place, Glasgow . 


Directors. 
James Srvant, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananet De Casrao, Deputy-Chairman. 


; 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
amilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 


D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Ruilton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 

F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Its Annual Income being upwards of £92,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected, 

‘The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De 
cember, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
£5000 ° 6 Years 10 Months 
5000 6 Years ° ° 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; and 
only one half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur 
ance is for Life. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of pro- 
fits in 1818, should make immediate application. 

Every information will be afforded on > gee to the Resident 
Director, No.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


No Entrance- money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 


Sum added to Policy. 
. £683 6s. & 
600 0 0 





VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 

TRUSTEES. 
Sir J. Duke, Ald.,M.P., Chairman | B. Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—Atthe first Septennial Mecting of this 
Company, held on the lith March last, a BONUS, averacine 2 
PER CENT. ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, Was declared on 
Policies entitled to participate in Profits. 

Four-Firrns, or 80 rer cent. of the entire Profits of the Com- 
pany, will at future divisions be appropriated to all Assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to Assurers. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one half of the 
annual Premiums thereon may remain unpaid for Five Years. 

Parties Assured with the Company are allowed to reside in many 
of the Colonies, without additional charge; arid the Premium 
required for the East or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more 
than usually moderate. 

Advances continue to be made to Assurers on Assignable Pro- 
perty or Income; and also on the guarantee of most undoubted 
personal suretics. ; 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by application at the Office, or by letter, addressed to the Actuary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





GLOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL-MALL AND CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq., Chairman. — 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq. £.R.8., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


Henry Alexander, Esq. Robert Locke, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 

John 8S. Brownrigg, Esq., M.P. Sheftield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas Collier Esq. Fowler Newsim, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, . William Phillimore, Fsq 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H.C. Plowden, Esq, 
James W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S}| John Poynder, Esq. 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart., F.R.S. | Robert Saunders, a 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald. MP 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


ESTABLISHED 1803, 


FoR 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND ANNUITIES. 
$ AND TUB nn 
PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The whole paid up and invested, and entively independent of th 
amount of premiums received. 


Ps Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the lth 
of October. 
(By Order of the Board) 
ENHAM, 
JOHN CHARLES D: Lan 
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pst NITED KINGDOM ARTESIAN 
WATER COMPANY. 


capita, 500,0007., in = 000 Shares of 101. each : 
's. 6d. 


Deposit, 
per share. 


provisionally scales pursuant to 7th and 8th Victoria, 
cap. 110; and Notices and Specifications, &c., for an Act 
of Incorporation served on the Woods and Forests, and 
Land Revenues, pursuant to 9 and 10 Vic., cap. 106 


Patrons. 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, Belgrave- 
square. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ashley, Upper Brooke-strect, Gros- 
yenor-square, 
Trustees. 


Lord Charles Beauélerk, Lowndes-street, Lowndes-square. 
Wm. Alexander M‘Kinnon, Esq., M.P., Hyde Park-place, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., Portiand- -place. 
Luke James Hansard, Esq., Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury-square. 
Managing Directors. 


John Bond, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S., L. and E., George- 
street, Portman-square. 
Edward Smith, Esq., R.N., John-street, Adelphi, 
Gerard Barry, Esq., M. D., M.R.C.S.L., Charles-street, 
St. James’s-square, 
Joshua Stopford, Esq., East India Chambers, City. 
Charles Blunt, Esq., Montague-place, Russell-square. 
W. H. Mayne, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S x » Howland-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
Ellice Price Sutton, Esq., Great Ormond-street. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers. 


London Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street, Bank. 
Commercial Bank, Lothbury. 


Secretary.—Joshua Stopford. 


Assistant Secretary.— Richard St. George Graham, 21, 
East India Chambers, Leadenhail-street. 


Prospectus, 


When we look to the vast population, and consider the eminence, 
the trade, the enterprise, the eo manufacturing and commercial 
interests of this metropolis, it becomes a matter of no little surprise 
that the most active means have not, long since, been taken to ob- 
tain a better supply of water, and to get rid of the mud- and-water 
movopoly which has so grievously e sted for many years past. 


The subject is one upon which so much has been said, and such 
wiversal complaints made, that it is altogether unnecessary to di 
late upon the crying evil, or to offer a single remark beyond that 
which is rendered so self-evident to every disinterested and dis- 
passionate mind. 


Of the eight companies supplying London with water, the New 
—e = ex! coe It was gg an Mw Sir w -¥ Myd- 


m the evidence then given, it eee that 

the capi real Reveseel by the New River Company was 1 ,116,964/.; 
the other companies, 2. pod net yal a ‘total of 3,224,559 i) A ‘Py 
be the New River Company paid an enormous bonus (three 
cent. nm the ofa up eapital yearly to the share- 
_ was a lance o' remaining, which is 
original cost of = pihpregen The average number 
of houses ao plied in 1834, ac 0 the minutes of evidence, was 
1% 492, at the annual value of 26,2001. +, about WW. 10s. yearly per 
house.” Pure water can be supplied for one third that sum, and 
leave a profit to the capitalists who invest in this speculation more 

enormous than that of the New River Company. 


Hence the opportunity has presented itself for the formation of a 
company for the supply of pure water at an inconsiderable outlay, 
and star be sure and unerring om thet of Artesian Sprints 
— ve been 80 geeeralty prep on the Continent—unfailing, 
ro! of the most sceptical 


With me fa he plying London with pure spring water, let 
it be understood e surface of chalk on which London is built 
Teceives and nm baa Ps on an grecsae of twenty-one inches per 
amum. This chalk bed or basin has an extent of 12,000 square 

. Each square mile contains, allowing one -third for evaporation, 
int than 3,208,228 hogsheads of water rannum, or, on a hun- 
square miles, one -twelfth of the si , 320 824, 800 hogsheads. 


of water — year by the different mpanies was 
isa aus homabeads ~My rd us the ee bed he capable of supplying 
uant 
reste Ne te maski g o quan 'y needed, sufficient for all the 
Socertain and conclusive have been the experiments tried th: 
the most successful result —— ds hs ring 
meee = tha pebnstate conten nded every instance in procuring 
tal pipes, as now used the London Water Companies 
vile o; ot be a hed: Kingdom Artesian Wa fater Coon” 
Cc other such tubes as cannot be corroded, will only 
maxe sh ie rece! A My soafleed of Ng duty on glass and porcelain 


ies chea 
tected i all responsibility beyond the 





shall be pro’ 
ie amount of shares Seen, 


Tarplications for Shares 4 be ae se to 
the United Kingdom Artesian Water Com te ‘Omlices, Bas 
at the Offic 
India Chambon Leadenhall-street, City, = . was 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
Sin —I 


teams request you to allot 
the me Shares of 10/. each i 
zen Kingdom Artesian Water Company ; and I guarantee to 
Se ary eae mabe iss Sol nat eo ie 
the Deed of Parti.ership when nevessary.. _ me — 
a 
Residence . . 
Profession or Business ks sie 
Names of two References . . 





Valuable Books ; oriental, illuminated, and other MSS.; the mis- 
cellaneous collections, antiquarian, biographical, and topogra- 
hic: al of the late Mr. Geor ze Smeeton, Editor of the Mirror. 
pe TLICK and SIMPSON (Successors to 
Mr. Frercuer), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by 
Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, Septem 
r 24%, and three following days, at one o'clock most punctually, 
the valuable library, consisting of books in various languages, and 
in most classes of literature, many of which are in fine condition ; 
also illuminated and other Mss. , oriental M and drawings : and 
a vast mass of miscellaneous illustrations, of t inte re: st to oe 
biographer, the topographer, and the antiq n. Some book 
from the library of the late Guido Sorelli, translator of Milton, ae, 
may be viewed on Saturday and Monday prior to the sale. Cata- 
logues will be sent on application. 


. " r r 
SHAKESPEARE’ 8S HOUSE. —The united 
Committees of London and Stratford have the gratific: ation to 
announce that they have PURCHASED SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOUSE for £3,000, and the adjoining property, originally form: ng 
a part of the house, for £820, excceding the —— of the subscri 22 
tions received by nearly £2,000. In so doing they have relied o 
the assistance of the public, in velioviner them from the liabilities 
thus incurred in representing what they have considered to be the 
feeling of the nation. y 
Amount of Subscriptions alread 
SUBSCRIPTIONS INCE RECEIVED. 
Duke and Duchess of Kt. Greaves, Esq. . 10 Kt 
Norfolk - « £30 0 0)Thomas ~ ag a - 6 
0 0)Robert Walker, Esq - 1 
0 . George, - | 
roe . F.and G. Ward) 5 
i _ ae gag 10 
E. D. Ford, Esq. ried 
G. Lioyd, Esq., M. D. 
W. W. Weston, Esq. 
R. J. Atty, Esq. 
J. H. S. Southeron, Esq. 
Wm. Lowe, Esq. 
James Palme r, Esq. 
0; Wm. Hartley, Esq. 
Barr Alveston, —_ 
Rh. White, Esq. 
Mr. Lane, sen. 
T. T. Webb, Esq. 
Messrs. | — 
and 





advertised - £1,424 0 6 


cos 


Earlot Warwick . - 
Earl of Craven + 20 
Karl of Eldon ° 100 0 0|Messrs. 
Lord Redesdale ° - 
Lady Noel Byron - 6 
Marquis of ee F 
Lord Brooke 
Earl of Fife 
Lord Nugent, M.-P. 
ee of St. David's 
W.C. Macready, Esq. . 
Charles M. Y: oung, a 
B. Webster, Esq., Thea 
Royal, Haymarket 
Charies Dickens, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. ° 
R. Westinacott, Esq. 
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White 


y and R. M. Bird 
and, Esq. 
Cc. Thomas, Esa. 
John Kent ° 
Messrs. Halt and Lue as 
John Hardy, 


st 6 


“R.A. . . 
Joseph Arden, Esq. 
R. Proctor, Esq. ° 
Rey. James White . 
Archeological Institute 
of Great male and 
Ireland 
John Murray, E s6 
=. Stantick 


bom cone 


Pee ee ee ry 


on 


Sour nwo oO 


» Bea. . 


Thomas Gill, a 
R. Chattaway, 


RB. we Proc ter, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Bliss 
John Bruce, E 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
John Oxenford, Esq. 
Robert Bell, Esq. 
Rowland Hill, Esq. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Bayle Bernard, Esq 
Miss Laura Addison, 
G. W. Lovell, Esq- 
T. Purland, 7a: 
sums 
J.M. Beckwith, Esq. 
Thomas J. Ireland, 
Sir J. E. Hume, Mart 
How . 


Miss Hi: 

mM. *. Tup r, Es sq. - 

Sir Francis Shateiaegh” 10 
G. W. Grenfell, _— 5 
Huson Morris,Esq.,Pec - 


Sir C. BE. Ha urtopp, Bart. ‘Yo 

Capt. Washington Hibbert 5 

Mrs. Washington Hibbert 2 

Mrs. Thomas Hibbert . 2 

The Misses Strutt, Derby 3 

Rev. H.M. Smith Marriot 1 
‘aeeere ~ 
8. Wrig Ise 

R. Barber, ats tia 

J.B. Ottley , Esq. 

Cc. B. Phitiinore, 

w. Rote, Esq., M. 

Rey. G Hale 


W. Colbourne, is. 
R. Lapworth, ~. 
Henry Hartley, Esq. 
William Newton, Esq 
William Canning, Esq. 
Messrs. J. Cox & Co. 

J. Pimm, Esq. . 

C.F. Loggin, ted 

D. Plumb, E: 

BT. oie age , Es 

F. Trotter, 

Thomas Baste, Esq. 

Rey. M. Caston, 

F. Pritchard, Esq. . 

0) W.S. Hitchman, _: 
Joh i 

0jS.8. 
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= Hey pwood. Esq. 

Villiam Barrett 
L. M. Tatham, Esq... 

R. Pimm, Esq. - 

0|C. H. Corbe tt, Esq. 

H. B. Snox wdon, sq. 

W. 0. Dodgson, E a 
J. Bachelor Esq. 

Old. B. se a Esq. 

— Gale, 

T. Atkioee Esq. ° 
0 Rey. T. R. Medwin ° 
0 Rey. J. — 

0.T. S. Burman, Esq. 
Wm. Barnacle, Esq. 
0, Timothy Smit th, Esq. 
0\Charles Hobbins, pa 

0. E. Paine, Esq. 

0} “3 J.Shirley, E 

0)T. Edwards, Wood St-cet 
Rev. J. Peg lar 

Ow. Baldwin, Esq. , Weston 1 

OU. Priestley, sd Angie 

0) sea . 

i) Ha ing, Esq. 

OW. Holbe cke, Esq. 

0 Capt. G. Holbecke 

0 R. Newland, Esq. 

0M. Philips, Esq. 

0|V. Novello, Esq. 

0|Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
|Win m. Rathbone, Esq. Liver- 
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5. Bale, Esq. 
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Gen. G. 


J. Tilliard, Esq. 
= a Richards, Esq. 


Messrs. Waller 
Member of 
Atheneum 
J. Tapp, 41, Lothbury 
Ictitia M.T.} 


Lieut. Ww — 
R. 


= 
RO Se ee ee 


Clapham 


Charles Clarke . 

C. Weller, Esq. 
Lieut. F. J. Goldsmid 
G. es. dh 
Rucke and Co. 

Dr. Beattie 

J. Lioyd, Esq., ibirming- 


am 
John Newman, “Esq. 
B.M. (a ae 

James St. Aubyn, Esq. 
A Friend (15th Sept. ) 
Joseph Tasker, 

John Forbes, ae 


8. Heywood, 


Sir Frederick 
Mrs, Seymour . 
Henry Scharf, Esq." 
ee aoe, Esq. 
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» Esq. . 
ow. ‘Smith Esq. Heath 
0/8. Nicholls, Esq., tdge weet 
ou. Drink water, Esq. 
0 F. Tomes, Esq. 

0 Mrs. Holyoake, Worcester 5 
0| Rev. E. Rice, D 

0 eal id Rice 

0 Bayyand Kingley, Es¢ 
0G. 7" Smith. fon 4 
ig ZEmagTAve, ksq,. ‘Lea: 
O|capt. t. Wilson, Sand I.. In: 


OJ. H. Hip isley, Esq. 

0 Jam tle, West 
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ee Mechanics’ In- Rey. 8. A. Roe . - 2 
stit 0|Mrs. Roe 1 

w iiiiam ‘Long, Esq., Bath J. Watt, Esq., Aston - hall 10 

Rey. John Watson . w. Stubbs, Esq., Beck- 

Henry Robertson, Esq. 

Sir George Smart 

A few friends at Rye 

J. G. Phillips, Esq. . 

W. Vaughan, Esc 

Mr. Hende aed 


ary . - a 
Ryland, Priory, 
Ww arwick . . oa 
J.C. ‘Adkins, Esq. » 
E. Phillips, Esq., Whit- 
, more- park 
Phillips, mm. 
eo ‘oventry 
J. Webb, Esq. 
Proceeds of a reac ing of 
“Othello,” at Rugby, 
August, 1817 
Mrs. Ric ‘hard 
Stour 
Ditto, Sabseriptions col- 
lected 
Sir Thomas Biddulph 
a Journal 


O|M . 

J. ‘Naller rT, Esq. . 

Miss Morris, Alviston 
Miss Jane Mills ° 
Arthur Crowdy. a. 
0\George Spencer, Esq 
John Tasker, Esq. 0|Subse —— of 10s. 6d., 
J.R. West, Bs ae 0| 23. 6d., 1s., 6d., and 1d 
Waiter Jessop, 3sq. > 2 0} each. 33:13 6 

The cost of 1. ~. EE alone prevents the committees from 
printing in the public papers the names of subscribers, or of persons 
transmitting subscriptions, of less than one pound each It is the 
intention of the committees to print hereafter a one list of the 
subscribers with their addresses, admitting subscribers of sixpence 
and one penny cach, and transmitting a copy ofthe list, free of cost, 
to each subscriber. Post-office orders should be addressed to the 
post-master at Charing-cross,and be made payable to the treasurer, 
Peter Cunningi.am, Esq., 2, Madeley Villas, Kensington. 

Subs. riptions are receive | by Messrs. Glyn and Co. ; Messrs. Han- 
bury and Co. ; Messrs. Jones, I loyd and ¢ Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and mith Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Messrs. Drummonds; Messrs. 
Herries; the vi indon Bank of I andon » and by the treasurer as above. 

THOM 
THO) 


MD., 


Cholinein te heb eo peneinng, 


Messrs. Westle y&C 
E.M., by Penny Colle 
$t. John W. Lucas . 
Lutwidge, Esq. 


Barnett, 


§°-*- 
_~ - 


° ‘ail 2 
\. _hahton, Esq. > Hams: 


D. ek Esq., MP. 

Dr. Ww. F. Cumming 

William Burman, Esq. 

Rey. John Congreve 

Mr. Young, Budleigh, De 
vou 


0 
13 
0 
3 
) 


€ 
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i OT, Chairman of the London Committee. 
f 8 THOMSON, Chairman of the Stra 
A third list is in pre paratio:. 


UNDE iR the PATRONAGE of Her MAJESTY 

nd Her ROYAL CONSORT.—Mr. CLAUDET'S coloured and 

i rted DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISH- 

are OPEN daily, No. 18, King William-street, Charing- 

s, and et the Colosseum, Regent's-park. Admission free by the 

park entrance. Peace 
~ PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY, 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
following Lecrures, which are especially 
ed for the’ instruction of *p harmaceutical Chemists and 


stober. 
M.D., F.R.S., 


tfo-d Committee. 


THE 


sts, will commence on Tvursp +f, the 5th of ¢ 
MEDICA, by PROFESSOR J. Perera, 
lay and Saturday 
RY and P ae os; M AG Y, by Proresson T. Repwoop, every 
dnesaay and Fri 
THE LA ABORATORY. will open on Monpay, the 4th of October. 
The pupils are engaged here throughout the day, in the practical 
operations of Pharmaceutical and Analytical Chemistry. The Season 
continues uutil the end of July. 


17, Bloomsbury Square. G. W. SMITH, Secre tary. 








LOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. ‘a 
No TICE! LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLA 
BY AGNE STRIC CKLAND. 

Tue Eveventa Vouume will be published with the Magazines, on 
the 30th of September, and those who desire to obtain copies on the 
day of publication, are requested to send their orders immediately 
to their respective booksellers. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great paetivcongh Strect. 
September 23, 1847 





The following works will be published on the 39th inst 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAN D, 
No. 16. By Gitsert A. A Beexerr. Illustrated by Lancu. 
Price Is. To be completed in fos nty es dae 
VANITY FATR.—Pen ano Pencit HES or Encuisu Socrery. 
No. 10. “, , £ ro Daaonenax “Titmarsh). With numerous Illus- 
trations. Price 1s. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. No. 34. 
PUNCH; or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. Part 75. Price 
8. . 
London: Published at the “‘ Punch”’ office, 85, Fleet Street. 


MURRAY’S HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September 30th, No. 50, post 8yo., 2s. 6d 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT "of the MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS of a By Rey. J.ACLAND, late Chap- 
lain of Pooree and Cutt; 

John Murray; Albermarle Street. 


Awksd berry BY BOZ. 
On the 30st inst. wil be publ ed, price Is., the 13th Number of 
EXEINGS" WITH THE FIRM OF DOM- 
BEY AND SON, W cor Retail and bo Exportation. 
BY CHARLES DICKE 
With Illustrat ts by HABLOT ¥ a BROW NE. 
London : Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIV. 
ADVERTISEMENTs and Bixts intended for insertion i in Tar Epin- 
BuRGH Review, — 174, are mested to be sent to the Publishers’ 
Paternoster ow , immediately. 
39, Paternoster Row » September 25, 1847. 














On the 25th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 4s., bound in cloth, 


r 
NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATU RE, 
= _— THE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. By GEORGE SOANE, 
asq., 

A wert ‘of popular information and amusement, containing a full 
and authentic record of the National Customs, Superstitions, Sports, 
&c., traced up to their earliest origins ; Details of various interes eresting 
Natural Phenomena ; the Months, with their Feasts, Ritual Ob- 
servances, Flora, Fauna, &e., forming a Perpetual Calendar ; a 
History of Freemasonry, its real origin, its mysteries explained, 
its pretensions unmasked ; singular researches into Ros crucianism, 
the Cabala, Alchemy, &c., and many other curious matters, Bio- 

eee, Historical, and Antiquarian, now for the first time col- 


Teniea, E. Churton, 26, Holles Street; mame, Jd. M‘Glashan ; 
Edinburgh, J. Menzies 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








NEW WORKS. 
To be Published in the Autumn. 


I. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. L. MITCHELL’S 
EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR. of AUSTRALIA. 
With Maps and Plates, 


If. 
BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHIPE- 
LAGO. By Francis 8. MaRRyaT, With numerous 
Plates and Wood-Engravings. 


III. 
The Chevalier BUNSEN On the HISTORY, 
ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT EGYPT. ‘Translated by C. H. 
CorTrett, Esq. With numerous Plates. [Jn October. 


IV. 
SAVINDROOG; or, the BHEELS and the 
BRAHMINS: an Historical Romance. By Captain 
Rarrer. 3 vols. post 8vo. ; (In October. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. New Edition, revised; Notes and Maps. 
Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s, [On Tuesday next. 


VI. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
Consisting of Choice Passages, Critical Analyses, Special 
Collections, Original Memorania, &c, 


Vil. 

An INQUIRY into the Authorship of the 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS. By Davip ‘T'ReEvENA CouLTON. 
Vill. 

The Rev. R, A. F; BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS 
of CRITICISMS on Passages of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. Il. Part2. 8vo. 14s. (On Friday nect. 


IX. 
CHRISTIANITY. By Arnanase Coaue- 
REL, ‘Translated by the Rev. D. Davison; with a New 
Introduction by the Author. Post 8vo, [Next week. 


X. 
STUDIES of SHAKSPEARE, in the Plays 
of King John, Cymbeline, Macbeth, As You Like It, &c. 
By Grorck FLETCHER. Post 8vo. (In October. 


XI. 
HORACE, Edited, with the offensive words 
and passages expunged, by the Rev. C, GinpLESTONsE, 
M.A.,, and the Rev. W. OsBornz, M.A. 


XI. 
LEVANA; or, the Doctrine of Education. 


Translated from the German of JEAN PAuL RICHTER. 


XIII. 

SYDNEY HALL’S General Large Library 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New Edition, corrected; 
to be published in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 6s. each. 

[Part I. on November 1st. 


XIV. 
HAWBUCK GRANGE. By the Author of 
“* Handley Cross, or the Spa Hunt.” Illustrated by Putz. 


XV. 
A few remaining PASSAGES from the 
DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY, Crown 4to., uniform 
with the First Edition, 


XVI. 
An ACCOUNT of the CULTIVATION and 
MANUFACTURE of TEA IN CHINA. By S. BALL, 
Esq., late Resident Inspector of Teas. 


XVII. 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on the PHY- 
SICAL PHZXNOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. Trans- 
lated under the Superintendence of Dr. PRREtRA. 
Illustrated Books, and Books suitable for 

Christmas Presents. 
XVIIT. 

The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE, By Even 

Warwick. 


Square crown 8vo., with Borders of Flowers 
and Insects engraved on Wood. (/n October. 


XIX. 
The GOOD SHUNAMITE. In Ilumi- 
nated Printing, with Six Designs and a Border to each 
Page. Printed by L. bax - fr. Square foolscap 8vo. 


x. 
MIRACLES of Our SAVIOUR, Illuminated 
om every page with elaborate Borderings, in gold and 
colours. Square fuolscap 8vo. 


XXI. 
The CHILD'S YEAR-BOOK. By 


Mary Howirt. 
JouNn ABSOLON, 


XXII. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. With notes on 
the Natural History &c. of the Poems, by Dr. A. Topp 
TnHomson, Foolscap 8vo. (In October, 


XXIII. 

The PRIZE CARTOONS. Large folio, 
Eleven Engravings, £5 5a. in a portfolio; Proofs before 
Letters, £8 8. (Early in November. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


With four Illustrations, engraved by 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


NORMAN’S 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c, 


te, 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW STORY OF THE SEA, 


——E 


In3 vols. post 8vo, 


’ 
MARKS REEF; OR, THE CRATER, 
A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ., 
Author of “The Pilot,” “The Pathfinder,”’ ** Ravensnest,” &c, 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, 


Dedicated by Permission to her Majesty. 


The second Volume of 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 


Will be published in a few days. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE JUST READY. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


PRESCOTTS CONQUEST OF PERU. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


HOWITT'S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


Revised and corrected by the Author, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


BRIDGE. 


[ Now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 





STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Now in course of publication. To be completed in 12 
Monthly Divisions, price 4s. each, of 


[HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, revised 

from the best Authorities ; with Annotations and In- 
troductory Remarks on the Plays by distinguished 
Writers; also a Memoir of Shakspere, and an Essay on 
his Genius, by BARRY CORN WALL; with a beautiful 
Portrait, engraved by [on, on steel. A series of new 
illustrative Etchings, forming Frontispicces to the various 
Plays, and 1,000 Engravings on Wood, designed by KENNY 
MgapDows, 


To be completed, in 10 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, of 
REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL. 

By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster; Author of ‘‘ Athens and 
Attica,” &c. 

With upwards of 350 Engravings on Wood and 28 on Steel, 
illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and 
Geography of that country. 


To be completed in 9 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, of 


"HE GALLERY OF NATURE; A PIC- 
TORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR THROUGH 
CREATION; INustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, 
Physical Goreaphy. and Geology, 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
Author of “‘ Astronomy and Scripture,” &c. 
Illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, Portraits, Landseape En- 
*  gravings, and Vignettes. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, of the 


OPULAR CYCLOPDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
Author of “ Principles of Human Hage 8 &e. A 
series of Treatises upon the principa he vet org of 
Natural Science, written in a popular and familiar styte, 
exhibiting the latest and most correct views, and embody- 
ing a large assemblage of striking facts, so as to combine 
entertainment and instruction. With numerous Illustra- 
tions on Wood. 


London : WM. S. ORR & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 








Now Ready, prive 15s. bound in cloth gilt, illustrated with twenty: 
E wy Heht brilliant steel plates, by P. Fictcher, 


ROWLAND BRADSHAW; HIS sTRUGGLES 


AND ADVENTURES ON THE WAY TO FAME. 


By the Author of “ Rasy an pom sition. 

* i i character and well-wroug! 
ions a igaant aan canara and well executed... . If 
carried out as begun, ‘ Rowland Bradshaw’ will deserve s- ope 
larity we doubt not he will speedily attain.” — Westminster Herve 

“ It reminds us favourably of Fielding. This is high praise, but 
we intend it to be such.”— Weekly Times. : 

“ As a painter of character in real life the author stands outs 
literary ‘Morland.”—Manchester Advertiser. 

Sherwood & Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers and 


Libraries. - 
A PLAN OF THE RIVER DOURO, from the 
Barca de Vilvestre to its Mouth: By JOSEPH JAuEs oe 
RESTER, of Oporto, Merchant; Author of the Ma of the Wit 
Districts of the Alto-Douro, Member of the Royal Geograp! 
» Societies of Paris and Berlin, eerhs er 
Engraved in the first St le of Art by W. H 28, F.R.G: 
= Size 9 feet toe inches by 2 feet 2 inches. 


t of 
is plan was constructed with a view to a great improvemen 
the Navigation of the Douro so far as it is at present rages 
to rendering it navigable from Vilvestre to the Barea ¢ po 
London: John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holbor. 








Just Published, Price 5s., post 8vo. cloth. 
BRITISH ANTIQUITIES OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Just Published, in 12mo., Price 1s. 6d., to range with the Author's 
HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES ON THE WITHAM, 


[HE EXISTING REMAINS OF Tas 
ANCIENT BRITONS, within a small district Aying veer d 
Lincoln and Sleaford. By the G. OLIVER, Ne british re 
Scopwick. ‘The above will em on t phew ith 
ne a Serr seee iene othe Dace ee 
Sanation of the Tradit te 8 
Anwick, the Witch of the Heath and the Legend of Biard’slesp. 
London: R. Spencer, 314, High Holborn. 
Also lately Published, by the — neue “e 
CCOUNTS OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE MU: . 
° THE WIT. ds. 


Vv. 





JACOB'S LADDER ; a Series of Practical Addregses, 4 


ee 








. 2, Wardrobe Terract, 
Ysa sale a te, Fe 
- and published bv Pa 
his residence, the Ut 


inted by Henry Silyerlock, 
Poectors't ame, in the Parish of 
robe, in oe Cite of Lenten Exinter 
Rycaut ordiche, yy ree 
Office, Number 6, Cat ne-Street, Strand, + 
OrSaant Mary le Strand, in the County of Middlesex, on 80 
Septcmber 25, 1847. 
‘Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 16), Broxieor 





